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The religionist may be denominated mystic, or creedal- 
ist, or institutionalist, or religious pragmatist accord- 
ing as he lays chief stress upon the devotional, the doc- 
trinal, the ecclesiastical or the practical side of the re- 
ligious life. Baptists have reproduced all four of these 
types—at least in some measure. Many early Baptists 
were much like Quakers in their emphasis upon the inner, 
spiritual life. Others have made much of ecclesiastical 
connections and unbroken successions. Some Baptists 
have been known to lay quite commendable stress upon 
doctrinal rectitude, and yet in their zeal for ecclesiastical 
regularity have traced themselves back through sects of 
the earlier ages whose doctrines they would today repudi- 
ate, and whose fellowship they would reject, did not dis- 
tance lend to them enchantment and ecclesiastical neces- 
sity render them convenient. There is also springing up a 
practical type, whose gospel approaches the motto, ‘‘ Bap- 
tist is that Baptist does.’’ 

In this country it has not been easy for Baptists to 
understand their English brethren in such matters as 
open membership—involving, of course, much freedom in 
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the matter of baptism and the communion. The recent 
suggestion of the distinguished English Baptist leader, 
Mr. J. H. Shakespeare, looking toward a merger of all the 
English Free Churches, is puzzling to a large part of the 
Baptist brotherhood of America. But English Baptists 
have always laid greater stress upon the mystic concep- 
tion of religion, than have American Baptists. Religion 
being chiefly an affair of the spirit, the spiritual nature 
of religion must be kept to the front. With this concep- 
tion deeply impressed on the consciousness, differences 
in matters of doctrine and of ecclesiastical practice natur- 
ally fall into the background. Besides, English Baptists 
must continually contend for the faith against the evils 
of High Churchism with its ceremonialism and lofty 
claims to exclusive regularity ; against the unfairness and 
opression of a state church; hence many lesser differences 
are forgotten in the face of the larger foe. 

Dr. John Clifford in his thrilling address at the Bap- 
tist World Alliance in Philadelphia, 1911, declared that 
American Baptists would be far more sympathetic with 
their English brethren, if they could only understand the 
difficulties confronting the Baptists of England in the 
efforts to keep spiritual religion alive; and that we on this 
side would not interpret their methods as .simply doc- 
trinal and denominational laxity. The creedal and ecclesi- 
astical emphases are relatively lost in the presence of the 
fearful onslaught upon religion interpreted in terms of 
spirituality and freedom; just as the American colonies 
forgot their differences under the pressure of oppressive 
imperialism. The end of the religious struggle in Eng- 
land cannot now be forecast. 

From a similar point of view, the Baptists of the 
North and the Baptists of the South furnish an interest- 
ing comparative study. American Baptists began in the 
North about the year 1639. It was only after the Ameri- 
can Revolution that Baptists became numerous in the 
South. That story to the effect that Thomas Jefferson 
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learned democracy from a little country Baptist church in 
Virginia, may be a myth; but it is probably not accidental 
that that section of the land which accepted most fully 
the Jeffersonian conception of government should have 
proved to be the section which has been most hospitable 
to Baptist propaganda and growth. There are in the 
United States more than six millions of Baptists, at least 
two-thirds of whom reside south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. 

In the early days of expansion the Baptists North and 
South were much alike. In some cases Southern Bap- 
tists were only Northern Baptists moved South. Such was 
the first church in Charleston, which came bodily from 
Kittery, Me. Churches in Maryland, Virginia and the Car- 
olinas were the result of preaching of traveling evange- 
lists from the North, such as Daniel Marshall, Shubael 
Stearnes, John Gano, and many beside. Other leaders 
who exerted wide influence were natives of the North, 
such as John Leland, Richard Furman, Luther Rice, and 
among the later comers, J. R. Graves. No doctrinal dif- 
ferences entered into the split of 1845, when the Southern 
Convention came into being. The North was theologically 
as conservative as the South, and for years after the 
Civil War, even so staunch a landmarker as James M. 
Pendleton, a native of the South, lived and exerted wide 
influence as a northern pastor under the very shadow of 
a northern theological seminary—Crozer. His memory 
is still highly respected in this locality. 

That during the past quarter of a century some differ- 
ences between Northern and Southern Baptists have de- 
veloped can scarcely be denied. These have been due to 
certain thought currents which have respectively influ- 
enced them and to the difference in practical conditions 
which have surrounded them. These divergences are not 
to be explained in terms of loyalty or disloyalty to truth; 
but rather are to be accounted for by the circumstances 
under which the Baptists of each section have been com- 
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pelled to do their work, causing some difference of view- 
point, and of doctrinal emphasis. 

. There is some truth, no doubt, in the Hegelian view 
that all human progress is the resultant of the interaction 
of opposing forces. In the making of Baptists, the world 
over, there have been two counteracting principles—that 
of authority, and that of freedom—the one a conservative, 
the other a progressive force. Even in New Testament 
times there were ‘‘certain ones from James”’ (Gal. 2:11) 
who made much of apostolicity, strictly interpreted, and 
the authority of the mother church. On the other hand, 
there was Paul who stool for freedom, for the religion of 
the Spirit, for apostolicity freely interpreted. Among 
the Anabaptists these same two principles struggled for 
pre-eminence. Some of those forerunners, as has been 
said, were much like modern Quakers in their emphasis 
upon the authority of the inner revelation; while others 
laid deeper stress upon the authority of the written 
Word. A man will be a strict constructionist or a loose 
constructionist, a conservative or a progressive, accord- 
ing as he places emphasis upon the authority principle, or 
upon the freedom principle in religion. . 

The Northern Baptists are rather nearer to the Eng- 
lish Baptists in stressing the historic Baptist principle 
of freedom of individual interpretation. The Southern 
and the Canadian Baptists have given greater emphasis 
to the doctrine of the authority of the Seriptures. De- 
nominational development in America may be compared 
to that which has taken place in our political life. The 
nation took its form under the influence of two nucleating 
ideas—national unity and states’ rights, expressed jointly 
in the motto EF pluribus unum. But through the march of 
events, social, industrial and political (and through the 
dominating personalities of such men as Hamilton on one 
side, and Jefferson on the other), the North advanced 
along the pathway of nationalism, while the South chose 
the route of the states. One section saw on the ensign 
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the wnwm in deep letters; the other perceived the pluribus, 
writ large. So, one side regarded the Constitution as a 
document to be interpreted freely, sometimes even in 
accordance with a ‘‘higher law’’; the other, regarded this 
organic document as one to be strictly and literally con- 
strued, both in its utterances and in its silences. Each of 
these positions was potential in our national genius, for 
the United States put forth at the very same time the 
first written constitution on the one hand, and the doctrine 
of individual freedom and local self-government on the 
other. In similar fashion, Baptists have emphasized in- 
dividual, spiritual freedom and local self-government as 
no other people have, and at the same time have insisted 
on obedience to the written Word as norm of faith and 
practice. 

But, in all times and places, these two principles have | 
not always been equally stressed. For example, the 
predecessors of the English Baptists were strong on in- 
dividual freedom and independency, but weak on the 
Seriptural teaching as to the form of baptism. So the 
English Baptists of today are much inclined to leave the 
matter of baptism to the free conscience of the individual. 
Somewhere between the loose-construction view of the 
English Baptists and the strict-construction view of the 
South, stand the Northern Baptists. 

As Edmund Burke said about indictments, it is im- 
possible for us to draw up a generalization about wide 
sections of people that would be altogether fair. There 
are as staunch conservatives in the North as may be 
found anywhere. Witness the brethren of Illinois who 
affiliate with the Southern Convention, and numerous 
Northern editorial censors who undertake to keep their 
brethren in the straight and narrow way. And there are 
doctrinal progressives in the South whose number is 
daily increasing. Yet it may be safely affirmed that 
Northern Baptists do not belong so thoroughly to the 
strict construction school of interpreters, but are inclined 
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to give larger freedom, than do Southern Baptists, to the 
individual, for private judgment in religion; and to the 
local church a more complete autonomy in matters of 
practice. 

There is involved here, of course, the question as to 
the true conception of the Bible as a guide. Is it a sort 
of religious statute law, or is it rather a book of common 
law? That is, does it provide fixed rules of practice and 
procedure, or is it to be rather regarded as a record of 
cases, of examples, which embody the principles of life 
that are to guide and govern? Is it a book of final enact- 
ments, a sort of ‘‘mould of doctrine’’? or is it rather 
intended as an educative, stimulative guide by which the 
Holy Spirit may the better lead the individual and the 
Church to find out the right way to the will of God in 
every age? Is it a final revelation of all forms and meth- 
ods, a sort of ‘‘pattern shown in the mount;’’ or is it an 
inspired teacher which has a goal toward which the hearts 
of men are being eternally led? Naturally those who hold 
the second of these views regard those who hold the first 
as literalists, disloyal to essential truth, and to‘the living 
Spirit ; while those who hold the first, look upon the others 
as faithless to the written Word. We may again affirm, 
therefore, that the difference is not a matter of disloyalty 
to the truth, but rather a question of the theory of the 
Scriptures, their nature and function in the making and 
guiding of the spiritual life. 

Furthermore, when the Southern Sanne speaks of 
soul liberty he, most likely, thinks of the political aspects 
of that doctrine. He is very sensitive as to the union of 
church and state in any form whatsoever. When the man 
of the North thinks of soul liberty he is prone to think of 
its wider aspects—he wishes to be free to worship God 
and interpret His Word according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, uncoerced either by civil government or 
by authoritative creed, or by that collective, centralized, 
indefinite power known as ‘‘the denomination,”’ or by 
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brethren come in to spy out his liberty; unawed either by 
past *‘ Baptist usage,’’ or present Baptist critics. 

So much for the differences in stress of Baptist prin- 
ciples. There are also differences in conditions in the two 
sections of our country which account for some of the 
divergences in denominational life. 

Southern Baptists have not been so powerfully influ- 
ence as have those of the North by what may be termed 
the thought currents of today. The last fifty years have 
been chiefly spent by the former in reconstructing their 
social, civic and industrial life, which was almost destroy- 
ed by the Civil War. 

There is doubtless no other single influence that has so 
powerfully shaped modern thought as the theory of de- 
velopment. The North has been more influenced by it 
than the South. When many Southern Baptists think of 
Christianity they conceive of it as a system of truth given 
in the first century as a finality—a body of doctrine and 
a method of life which is to be accepted without addition ~ 
- or subtraction, without development or change. The re- 
mark of Macaulay that ‘‘revealed religion is not of the 
nature of a progressive science,’’ was made prior to 1859. 
To many Northern Baptists ‘‘the faith once for all deliv- 
ered to the saints’’ is a vital, living growth; they hold that 
a revelation that could be completely and finally delivered 
to any one age could not be a satisfying and universal gos- 
pel; that Christianity’s real claim to finality, so far from 
resting in a ready-made, fully delivered and unchanging 
system, must be based upon its power of perpetual devel- 
opment, its capacity for complete adaptation to life in all 
climes and in all ages. These two points of view are so 
at variance with each other that the advocates of the one 
can scareely understand the representations of the other. 

It is easy, then, to see why the Northerner is mentally 
more hospitable than is his brother of the South. He is 
not so suspicious of the new; he is more willing to believe 
that good may survive even under a new form. Samuel 
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McCord Crothers, in one of his essays, pictures a clothing 
man’s clerk who is suddenly ushered for the first time into 
a drawing-room where he sees numerous suits of clothes 
carried upon backs of persons, but without labels or price- 
marks. He at once concludes that the clothing business 
is in utter confusion. The disappearance of old forms, 
old phrases, theological and ecclesiastical labels fails in 
the North to bring the consternation it once did. One 
looks at New Testament forms as final, because they are 
in the New Testament (though as a matter of fact, no one 
carries out this principle with complete consistency) ; an- 
other sees within the New Testament itself, growth, de- 
velopment, adaptation to needs as they arose, and de- 
clares that this is really the apostolic conception of Chris- 
tianity; that it, in fact, shows its power by meeting new 
conditions as they arise; that such expressions as ‘‘it 
seemed good unto the Holy Spirit and to us,’’ are not 
simply a New Testament fact, but a New Testament prin- 
cuple of life; that we do not honor the Spirit in the Word, 
by failing to hear the Spirit who is at work in the world, 
One who was given to guide into all the truth—because 
there were many things Christ had to say which the world 
at first could not bear. ; 

So also the Northerner makes a clearer distinction than 
does his Southern brother between faith and creed; be- 
tween the faith and men’s interpretation of it; between 
Christianity and opinions concerning it. Hence he is 
more willing to call a man a brother whose life is saintly 
though his creed be unsound. 

There are also external conditions as well as thought 
currents which Northern Baptists have been compelled to 
face that have tended to make them less conservative in 
general attitude and in method. The problems confront- 
ing Christian work in the North have been very complex 
and difficult. Immigration has made the population far 
more heterogeneous and hard to reach. Mass movements 
are not so easy of achievement where the masses lack 
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homogeneity. People from various lands have come with 
their multitudinous opinions and varied habits. The North 
is therefore filled with ‘‘isms’’ and ‘‘problems”’ that as 
yet have not seriously affected the South. An unchristian 
socialism, communism, anarchism, secularism, Roman 
Catholicism, Unitarianism, Eddyism, Russellism, and all 
the rest, make a pressure upon the lines, offensive and de- 
fensive, that is incalculably fierce. 

It is not a matter of wonder, therefore, if all Protes- 
tant bodies should feel the need of federation against so 
many common and pressing foes. In many communities 
the churches are fighting for their very life. In the South 
where the conditions are not so acute, or where they as yet 
do not at all exist, Christians may feel they can afford to 
emphasize dear, though divisive doctrines, and discuss 
with zest questions of ‘‘regularity.’’ But Northern. 
Christians feel they have little time except for the most 
vital concerns while engaged in the most deadly grapple 
with deadly enemies. They are therefore more willing to » 
join hands with other Christians in defeating the foes of 
all. There seems to be just now no time to quarrel among 
themselves over denominational differences and perfer- 
ential methods when the very life of the Kingdom is 
threatened. You may recall the Frenchman who, when 
visiting a convention of some sort in Scotland, heard the 
saints discussing with much vehemence whether or not 
the congregations should be allowed to use hymns in their 
services; and when called upon for a word of greeting, he 
arose and with much emotion said: ‘‘My brothers, while 
you are here debating bitterly whether Christian people 
should sing hymns or not, we in Paris are facing the 
question whether there is a God or not, and whether there 
is in the gospel of Christ power enough to save a godless 
city.’ Southern Baptists should not, therefore, be un- 
charitable in their judgment of their brethren in the 
North, when they discover that these have lost interest 
in many questions which once seemed worth while. They 
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have come to feel that many questions which divide Chris- 
tians can be relatively forgotten, or at least left in abey- 
ance, in the presence of deadly and frontal attacks upon 
Christianity itself. 

Accordingly, Northern Baptists are more inclined to 
federate with other Christians at home and abroad. They 
have united with the Federal Council, and a Baptist is 
its president. Especially in the gigantic task of convert- 
ing the world from heathenism are they more inclined to 
favor co-operative effort. The darkness of paganism is 
so dense and in some quarters, such as in China and 
Japan, the crisis is so pressing that many have come to 
feel that to let the opportunity for great achievement 
slip, through friction or divided counsel, would not be 
short of criminality; that some things can wait for a de- 
cision, but that this crisis can not be deferred. ‘‘ Unite in 
effort,’’ say they, ‘‘and carry the gospel on a grand scale 
to these people now, while we have a chance. Give them 
Christ and the Bible, and we can trust them denomina- 
tionally, to work out their own salvation.’’ Some are 
affirming that it is a sin to perpetuate in the Orient the 
historic denominational divisions of the Occident. ‘‘ Let 
Chinamen make their own denominations if they must 
have them.’’ This is often heard in the North. ‘{Convert 
the heathen and give them the Bible and Baptists have 
nothing to fear.’’ 

On the other hand, Southern Baptists are more in- 
clined to the opinion that affiliation with Pedo-baptists 
is a partial endorsement of error, and that federation is 
sure to lead to placing the soft pedal on some of the doe- 
trines in which Baptists firmly believe; or to result in 
‘‘pushing Baptists into a corner,’’ taking away their 
right to work wherever they may see fit. The man of 
the North is more inclined to look at religious questions 
from the point of view of practical efficiency. For exam- 
ple, if on some foreign field Baptists alone are unable to 
support a school, he would be willing to co-operate with 
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other denominations in equipping a first-rate college 
rather than not educate the children that are under Bap- 
tist care, or to educate them poorly. He would prefer 
educated Baptist native workers, trained in a federated 
school, rather than to have no trained Baptist workers at 
all; for he recognizes that on foreign fields that denomina- 
tion will win which puts the most trained, and the best 
trained natives into the field. Loyalty to his denoimna- 
tion’s future causes him apparently to be less denomina- 
tional. He refuses to jeopardize future denominational 
growth by present doctrinal strictness. He believes that 
in the conflict of truth with error, truth has nothing to 
fear; that truth gains nothing by isolation, is no delicate 
plant, but grows stronger and clearer by comparison; 
that truth must not be self-conscious, thinking of its own 
conservation, but bold, aggressive, missionary, in every 
sense of the word; that the field is so wide and the call 
so pressing that there is no reason for sensitiveness nor 
reserve, nor conflicting interests, but that all may sing, 
with James Montgomery’s missionary hymn, somewhat 
modified, 


‘*Rebuild thy walls, thy bounds enlarge, 
And send thy heralds forth; 
Say to the South ‘Give up thy charge!’ 
And ‘Keep not back, O North’!’’ 


As to the two ordinances, that old-time strictness no 
longer prevails in some parts of the North, cannot be 
questioned. Dr. Geo. E. Horr, president of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, declares, ‘‘ Northern Baptists by their 
union with Free Baptists have practically remanded so- 
called ‘close communion’ from the denomination to the 
individual church.’’ (Young People, Apr. 26,1913). This 
seems a fair statement of the case. Both Southern Bap- 
tists and Northern Baptists think they are logical in this 
matter of the ordinances. The ceremonial logic says, 
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“First baptism and then communion,”’ ‘‘close baptism 
implies and demands close communion.’’ The spiritual 
logic declares, ‘‘If the ordinances are to be interpreted 
spiritually, then the prime requisite for both rites is the 
spiritual qualification.’’? The Northern man is inclined to 
say that the spiritual in religion cannot be best conserved 
by making a ceremony a test of spiritual fellowship; 
while the Southern man declares that the best way to 
conserve spiritual religion is to preserve the two ordi- 
nances in their primitive form and meaning. 

If the Northern Baptist thinks the Southern Baptist 
in danger of laying stress upon creed and ceremony at 
the expense of Spirit, the Southern Baptist may well fear 
that his Northern brother will lose the Spirit through dis- 
regard for those doctrines and ordinances which tend to 
hold the Spirit true. Spiritual deeds must suffer when 
correct beliefs are lost. For as Dr. Mullins has suggested, 
the smile on the face of the cat of Alice in Wonderland 
will disappear when the cat itself has vanished. Deeds 
will suffer if doctrines are not dynamic and true. Human 
opinion is not the same as vital faith, and diffefences of 
belief should not divide Christians so rigidly as has*been 
the case in the past; yet beliefs can never be a matter of 
indifference. It may be that Northern Baptists are some- 
times too little concerned about the doctrinal aspects of 
the faith. It may be that Southern Baptists allow creedal 
differences to have too large a place in their thinking and 
planning for the Kingdom. 

Southern Baptists, for the present at least, are des- 
tined to play little part, and so to have little influence, 
in co-operative world movements. They seem to be now 
only an eddy in the stream of modern religious forces that 
are moving toward a grand, united impact upon the world 
of heathenism. It may be that God is holding them back 
as reserves for some future crisis. The ancient Hebrews 
were hedged about by laws of the strictest segregation 
till the days were ripe for the fulfilment of their world 
mission. 
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In the meantime, Southern Baptists should know 
Northern Baptists better, and Northern Baptists should 
better understand Southern Baptists. More young South- 
ern ministers should come North, and more young North- 
ern ministers should go South. The charity that never 
faileth is the charity that is founded upon knowledge. 
Baptists North, South, East and West will one of these 
days sorely need to stand together. Indeed, the hour 
seems about to strike when the world will be asking for 
a message of spiritual freedom which Baptists, above all 
others, are prepared to give. Withal, it is well to remem- 
ber that we shall perpetuate our type only as we serve 
our age. Love is the law of life, and therefore sacrificial 
service is the only pathway to survival. 


THE LAYMAN IN THE SOCIAL ORDER. 


Proressor R. E. Garnes, Rich Monp CoLuEGE. 


There has been in the last decade a growing interest 
in the progress of Christianity, and men and women in in- 
creasing numbers are giving their best thought and en- 
ergies to it. This interest is shown also in the multitude 
of books which deal either with the task of world-wide 
evangelization or with problems of making Christianity 
more vital in our own land. It is a striking fact that just 
at this time when some of our leaders are stirring in our 
hearts the hope that at no distant day we are to make 
Christ known to all men everywhere, thus bringing the 
whole human race into one brotherhood and making every 
nation on the earth Christian like our own, there are oth- 
ers equally devout and far-seeing who are asking with all 
seriousness whether we are ever going to allow Christian- 
ity te make us brothers to one another here at home. 

We commonly think of America as aggressively Chris- 
tian. Few of us realize how far this is from.the truth. 
South Carolina and Georgia are the only two states in the 
Union in which the Protestant denominations combined 
include in their membership as many as 40 per cent. of 
the population. Most of the states are far below this. 
For example, in Kansas, the Protestants constitute 22 
per cent. of the population, the Roman Catholics, 5 per 
cent., all other Christian bodies 1 per cent., and there is 
72 per cent. of the entire population belonging to no 
church whatever. And Kansas is above the average, be- 
ing number twenty-one in the list of states. Even if we 
include with the Protestants their share of the children 
under ten years of age we find the Protestant element of 
the population increased in this way is still less than 30 
per cent. 

But many of those who are church members and who 
meet each other in worship on Sunday will, during the 
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rest of the week, grapple with their fellow men in forms 
of business conducted on anything but Christian princi- 
ples,—business which is characterized by sharp competi- 
tion, brutal selfishness and any sort of dishonesty which 
may by one trick or other be brought within the law. In 
our industrial enterprises which bring together vast ag- 
gregations of labor and capital there is often such fla- 
grant injustice to the laboring man as to make class ha- 
tred inevitable; what chance has the spirit of Christ to 
grow in the heart of a man, who day in and day out, is 
cherishing hatred against his fellows? There is among the 
well-to-do much indifference as to this situation. In fact 
most of us know very little about it. But the laboring 
men are studying it with intense eagerness and concern. 
They are becoming suspicious of the church charging that 
it is indifferent to the injustices from which they are 
suffering and sometimes that it is under the control of 
those who are growing rich at the expense of the great 
army of toilers. Many of the men who toil for a living 
day after day and who so need the comfort and strength 
of Christian faith and Christian fellowship to cheer their 
lonely lives of monotonous drudgery—the very class of 
men whom Jesus most frequently had in mind have turn- 
ed away from the church. 

When we consider the fact that there are so many peo- 
ple in America who are outside of the church, and that 
many of those who are in the church are plunging into 
the national game of business selfishness in which their 
religion seems to be entirely inoperative we are confront- 
ed with a serious question. If the church is not develop- 
ing in us a type of Christianity which is sufficiently robust 
to stand the strain of our modern business life, what ap- 
peal can we make to the millions of Americans who are 
without Christ? Can we ever hope to save our fellow- 
men here in America until we become sufficiently Chris- 
tian to live with them on week days and do business with 
them on a Christian basis,—until we are willing to inter- 
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pret Christianity in our daily contact with them and not 
merely in the preaching which we employ our preachers 
to-preach on Sundays? 

There has been much written in the last few years 
about modern industry and the great changes which it is 
producing in the whole social order. Some of these 
changes are not only radical and far-reaching but have 
come about with great rapidity, producing a condition so 
acute that it is often spoken of as the modern social crisis. 
The present situation is so unprecedented and has come 
about with such suddenness that the church, we are told, 
has been taken unawares so that its present organization 
and methods are inadequate to dea] with the situation. 
There are many communities in the South, however, which 
have in nowise been affected by modern industrialism and 
yet whose young men and boys have been snatched from 
the very doors of the churches and dragged down by in- 
temperance and other evils. Such communities are un- 
usually well supplied with churches. But these churches 
while deploring the unhappy fate of the youth of the 
neighborhood seemed not to think it their business to rem- 
edy the social conditions which were responsible for the 
disorder. It would seem that the fundamental difficulty 
all along has been that the church is not sufficiently awake 
to its social responsibility. This defect is more apparent 
now than formerly because economic conditions have 
grown up which have greatly intensified class hatred and 
revealed to us more clearly that unless we can find some 
way to Christianize the social order it will become more 
and more a menace to spiritual life. 

Modern industry has undoubtedly brought about rad- 
ical changes in the conditions of the laboring class. In 
former times there were multitudes of workers of various 
sorts who lived in their own homes and did their work 
either in the home or in shops on the premises. They 
controlled their own time, they produced on the place or 
secured by purchase the raw materials, they owned the 
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machinery with which they manufactured various ar- 
ticles, and they were at liberty to sell the finished product 
wherever they could do so most advantageously. There 
was sufficient variety in the work to make it interesting, 
and it often required judgment and taste in its execution, 
and thus had a broadening influence on the workers. 
Moreover it afforded the family a living and gave them 
economic independence. 

But science came along with its miracle of modern co- 
operation and with its invention of machinery, and gath- 
ered all these small industries into great manufacturing 
centers. The men had to follow. But now they work in 
other men’s shops and with machinery which they do not 
own. They do not buy the raw material nor sell the fin- 
ished product and thus are cut off from both of these 
contacts with society. They do not design the article 
which is being manufactured. Indeed they do not make 
the article; they merely mind the great machine which 
makes it. It is a life which cramps and shrivels personal- 
ity because it makes no demand upon it and affords no 
room for its exercise. But worst of all, if anything could 
be worse than the benumbing monotony of such a life, 
these men and their families have been dragged into econ- 
omie slavery. 

Human labor is just as necessary a factor in produc- 
tion as land or capital or managing ability and surely is 
as much entitled to its share of the earnings as any of the 
other three. There might be difference of opinion as to 
how large a share labor is entitled to. But when a man 
gets only enough to live on during the very best years of 
his life, with no provision for old age or for injury or 
death from dangerous machinery, when moreover he has 
to put his wife and children into the factory, and even 
then their combined earnings are not sufficient to pro- 
vide suitable housing conditions, but families must be 
herded together like cattle in a stockyard under condi- 
tions which inevitably breed filth and disease both phys- 
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ical and moral, either the business is too inefficient to be 
tolerated in this day of economic efficiency, or else this 
man and his family are giving a good portion of their time 
to somebody for nothing. Considering the fact that the 
other parties interested are unusually far above want, it 
is easy to guess what becomes of the laboring man’s 
wages. We do well to remember, however, that the in- 
justice extends beyond the matter of wages. Why should 
we assume it as axiomatic that when a lot of people and 
a lot of machinery go into co-partnership of this kind all 
the profits should go to the machinery? From the Chris- 
tian point of view the trouble is that while labor is only 
one of the four factors in production, and the only one 
which does not get its share of the proceeds, it represents 
ten times as much human life as all the other three com- 
bined. This injustice, therefore, while building up a few 
fortunes does so at the expense of a vast amount of human 
life. But this physical and moral wastage of human life 
is not the only evil effect of this injustice to the laboring 
man. It is producing class hatreds so bitter and on such 
a vast scale as to constitute the chief barrier to the Chris- 
tianizing of America. q 

There are many of us who have little or no apprecia- 
tion of this situation. When it is thrust upon our atten- 
tion we merely ask if the factory owners have violated 
the law, and if it can be shown that they have not, we 
think that this should be a complete answer to all those 
turbulent labor agitators. But our laws too often are 
framed and administered in the interest not of personal- 
ity, but of property. We will vote large sums out of the 
public treasury for the eradication of disease among cat- 
tle, but it is difficult to get a tenth as much for preventing 
the spread of tuberculosis among people. And why? Be- 
cause the cattle can be sold for a hundred dollars a head. 
There is a mining region in America in which there has 
not been paid a single cent in damages for injury or death 
from machinery for twenty-three years. The courts in- 
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variably decide in favor of the mine owners and against 
the mine workers,—in favor of property and against 
personality. 

Many of the wastrels of society are not deliberately 
so, but are the direct and legitimate product of social in- 
Justice of one kind or another. There are many Chris- 
tians who are quick to minister to the sufferings of these 
victims of injustice and yet who feel no responsibility for 
the conditions which produce all this misery. In fact it 
often happens that the man who owns a business that is 
flagrantly unjust to its employees will give generously of 
his means to the sick and suffering. As a business man 
he makes everything bend to making money and plays the 
game strictly according to the rules. His Christianity 
expresses itself in charity rather than in justice. What 
the laboring man wants is not charity but justice. It is 
humiliating to a man to become dependent upon charity; 
but it is nothing short of exasperating to him to feel that 
he has been brought to want and suffering by being the 
victim of injustice put upon him by the very people who 
are now throwing him a little charity. Thus there is a 
growing number of men who are cherishing a grudge 
against the well-to-do who own the factories and control 
the courts and—as they allege—run the churches. This 
is doing incalculable damage to their finer natures and is 
putting them wholly out of reach of the gospel message. 
And yet there are some who tell us that the church has 
nothing to do with correcting social injustice. Isn’t it 
as much the business of Christianity to give justice to 
the man in the shop as to give charity to the beggar on 
the street? One of the greatest needs in the religious life 
of America today is for our laymen to see more clearly 
that a man’s Christianity must determine his normal rath- 
er than abnormal relations with his fellows. This means 
that it is far more important for his Christianity to ex- 
press itself in his continual business relationships than 
in his occasional meeting a beggar on the street. 
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There are many Christians who seem little aware of 
the obligation either of the individual Christian or of or- 
ganized Christianity to the social order. We not only 
have a very contracted notion of social service, limiting 
it to merely occasional ministry to the unfortunate mem- 
bers of society, but we give it a secondary place in our 
program of Christian activities. In fact there are many 
people apparently Christians, who discredit the whole 
matter of social ministry alleging that it has no Christian- 
ity init. If this be so whose fault is it? Whom is Jesus 
depending on to put any Christianity into it? No fair- 
minded man can study the life and teachings of Jesus 
without realizing that they are throbbing with the social 
message. He made no attempt to formulate a social pro- 
gram ready made to fit all sorts of social conditions that 
ever shall arise. He set little store by rules anyway. But 
he gave far-reaching principles which are enduring as 
human nature, and he relies on the good sense and loyal- 
ty of his followers in each generation to apply them to the 
problems as they arise. His message was spiritual and 
made its fundamental appeal to the inner life of man. But 
while his message of life was to the soul of a man, his 
test of life was social adjustment every time. 

A Jewish lawyer came to Jesus one day with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?’’ 
and it was in answer to this question that he told the story 
which has become the most familiar one in all the New 
Testament,—one that we know so well and understand 
so little. It was the story of a priest and a Levite and a 
Samaritan and a fellowman who needed their help. Most 
of us are so absorbed in the climax of this story that we 
hardly take a second look at the priest and the Levite. 
How few of us stop to inquire why they hurried on by so, 
and left to the Samaritan this task of relieving human 
suffering. They were specializing in religion, and it was 
not to be expected that they should turn aside from their 
specialty to bother with folks. And they turned away 
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from the most precious thing on this earth, namely human 
personality. They turned away from human life to sit up 
with a corpse—a dead religion. And any religion is dead 
which has no time to bother with folks. Many modern 
priests and Levites read this story and never connect it 
with the question that was asked. How may I enter into 
life? the lawyer asked; and Jesus opened the door of un- 
selfish service to one’s fellowman and bade him enter in. 

The Jewish conception of the reign of Jehovah was 
confined almost wholly to this present world. The Chris- 
tian church throughout much of its history has trans- 
ferred the thought almost entirely to the world that is to 
be. Jesus had the two-world view, and in His teachings 
the two were constantly blended. This life assumes all 
the more importance because of its relation to the life to 
come. It is because this finite life is to be projected into 
the infinite and there holds infinite possibilities that Jesus - 
set such a high value on human personality. And He 
seems to take it for granted that human life will be pre- 
cious in the eyes of any man as soon as he recognizes his 
own relation as sonship to God. Our having fellowship 
with Christ therefore implies that we are identified with 
Him in this attitude toward all human life. 

Are we willing that our right to be called followers 
of Jesus shall be determined by the extent to which we 
share His reverence for human life, and that our value to 
the world as Christians shall be gauged by the influence 
which our life has on the lives that we touch from day to 
day in our normal habitual contacts with the world? Is 
the church doing its duty in holding up this ideal to lay- 
men? There are some who apply only two tests to deter- 
mine a man’s status in the church, namely, that he should 
be sound in doctrine and pure in life. But the most passive 
Christians, even some very selfish ones, can easily meet 
these two tests. If Christianity is to mean anything at 
all, a Christian ought to bear some resemblance to his 
Master, and this means that he must give evidence of the 
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spirit of service. But is it not true that by service many 
persons mean loyalty to church organizations rather than 
ministry to human lives? We need to enlarge our con- 
ception of Christian work. Many a man will devote a 
small portion of his income to the church program and 
snatch a few hours a week from his business life to serve 
on church committees, and he thinks of this alone as re- 
ligious work. In fact we are apt to determine a man’s 
value as a Christian by the amount of money and time he 
is willing thus to divert from the main current of his life 
rather than by the impact which his life is making on the 
world through his normal contacts with people. Giving 
of one’s means for the support of the gospel is a high and 
sacred duty and there is growing need to emphasize this; 
but it is in administering the rest of the income that a 
man is brought into the most vital relations with men. 
Attending church services on Sunday ought to contribute 
much to the deepening of a man’s spiritual life, but it is 
on Mondays and on through the week that his associations 


with the world are most normal and real, and afford the 


best opportunity for his spiritual life to be Potent in 
awakening spiritual life in others. 

Do we realize that a layman’s main chance for making 
his life count for the Kingdom is in the vocation which 
he has chosen, in the sphere in which day after day he is 
coming into contact with other human lives; and that next 
to surrendering the allegiance of his heart to the Master, 
the highest obligation he owes to Christ is to choose his 
vocation with reference to this, and aggressively to use 
these natural contacts with men for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom? Is the church timid about putting the 
emphasis here? We sometimes say that our men of large 
business interests are under such continuous pressure 
that they get little time to ‘‘work at religion.’’ But how 
do we get the idea that a man must necessarily drop his 
business in order to do religious work? He may have 
ten-fold greater opportunities to render service to the 
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Kingdom inside of his business than out of it, if only he 
could be led to realize and utilize this opportunity. Our 
habit of thinking that we are not doing religious work 
except when we suspend our ordinary activities and with- 
draw from our habitual and normal contacts with people 
and get inside of the church and take part in prayer meet- 
ing or serve on committees or give to missions and the 
like is seriously hindering the progress of Christianity. 
Because in the first place it often amounts to this, that 
Christian people are consciously religious on Sundays 
when they are associating with one another and quite oth- 
erwise on Mondays when they go out into the world and 
touch elbows with folks. In the second place, if Chris- 
tian service is occasional, spasmodic, discontinuous, it 
tends to make one’s spiritual growth irregular and uncer- 
tain. In the third place character develops best when it 


is expressing itself in the most natural ways. Now a 


man’s religion ought to set up for him his standards of 
action; but they will never issue in character unless they 
become operative in the sphere in which he is acting. It 
is important for one to be on the right side of a question 
which is up for discussion in the Bible class when he is at 
church with his Sunday clothes on; but the development 
to his character comes in taking the right stand when he 
is dealing with a fellowman in a transaction in which his 
interests are at stake. Thus, if a man is putting his very 
life into his business—as many men are today—he must 
extend the sphere not only of his Christian conduct, but 
of his Christian service to the very core of his business 
or it cannot get into the center of his life and direct it to 
the achievement of robust spiritual character. Moreover, 
there are multitudes of the unsaved whom we cannot get 
at except in business and whom we can never save if our 
religion is of that variety which automatically shuts off 
as soon as we step into the business atmosphere. 
On a mountain side that overlooks the city there is a 
reservoir filled with pure, sparkling water. The mains 
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are already laid to every section of the city and these 
are connected by a net-work of pipes with the houses. 
People all through the city are perishing from thirst, and 
some faithful men and women are running back and forth 
with buckets of water trying to save a few of the perish- 
ing thousands. Why do they not lift the water-gate and 
use the means already provided for conveying the water? 
Think of the great host of men and women in our country 
who have been quickened into life by the indwelling Spirit 
of Christ, and think of the enormous amount of spiritual 
energy that is pent up in their personalities. Consider 
also how their lives are intertwined through a network 
of business relationships with the entire population. Why 
do we not more regularly turn spiritual power into these 
channels which are ready to hand, and utilize these nat- 
ural contacts which we have with people for giving them 
the mesage of life? In some way we must be brought to 
see that it is the duty of every one of us to choose such a 
vocation and to use it in such ways as will best facilitate 
the extending and strengthening of Christ’s Kingdom, 
and to make the Christian life and program attractive 
to all the people who are connected with or affected by 
the business which we are conducting. There are several 
obvious corollaries to this proposition: (1) No ‘Christian 
may conduct any business which thrives at the expense of 
the physical or moral well-being of the community. A 
business, for example, which feeds on young lives is un- 
thinkable as a career for a Christian. He must also reso- 
lutely turn away from all temptation to deal in adulter- 
ated foods, immoral books, habit-forming drinks and the 
like. Whether the business is legal or illegal does not 
make the slightest difference. (2) No Christian should 
conduct a business which is not honest through and 
through. Short weights and measures, shoddy goods 
which appear to be what they are not, the old grindstone 
in the bale of cotton, the misleading advertisement, the 
patent medicines which are sold to the ignorant with no 
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thought that they will cure disease and all the rest of the 
shameful list, have no place in a business through which 
a man is seeking to render Christian service to the world. 
(By) A Christan s business should be worth to the com- 
munity at least as much as it costs. A man who sits in an 
office and deals in cotton futures, who never hoed a row of 
cotton, or owned a pound of it, or transported it for oth- 
ers, or manufactured it, but who is merely betting on the 
price of it, is rendering no service to society. His busi- 
ness is purely fictitious; but he is eating three good meals 
a day which he has no sort of right to, but which ought to 
be turned over to somebody who is doing an honest job for 
the community. (4) No Christian should conduct a busi- 
ness on a basis which works injustice to employees. For 
a man cannot be unjust to his fellows without suffering 
deterioration in his own life. Moreover, our economic 
injustice is not only producing a vast amount of poverty 
and disease and crime, but it is producing class antagon- 
isms which are working untold harm in our country. (5) / 
No Christian should be an idler, no matter how great a 
fortune he may possess. From the Christian point of 
view, creating wealth is a trivial thing in comparison with 
achieving personality and this can be done only in normal 
functioning. No idler ever built a character. But there 
is more than the obligation to build one’s own character. 
The doctrine of stewardship has its largest and most im- 
portant application in the sphere, not of money, but of 
personal influence and service. The greatest contribution 
aman can make to society is the a of a noble personal- 
ity. But this cannot be done at all effectively by a layman 
unless he is taking his place in the affairs of the world 
so as to mingle with men under normal conditions. In 
other words, a servant of Christ must seek a career in 
order to be a servant of man, whether he neers the career 
for making his own living or not. 

There are many ways in which Christians as individ- 
uals may use their vocations as the channels through 
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which their most effective service may be rendered in es- 
tablishing the Kingdom on earth. We have been too much 
accustomed to think of this as the incidental and occas- 
ional expression of the Christian life and as more or less 
voluntary, whereas it ought to be the normal and habitual 
expression of Christian service and one that is obligatory 
on every one of us. 

But the progress of the world has been mainly through 
co-operative rather than individual effort. This is es- 
pecially characteristic of the present day. Our progress 
is being greatly accelerated chiefly because we are learn- 
ing better how to work together for common ends. More- 
over, co-operative effort is more important the higher we: 
rise in the sphere of human interest; it is supremely im- 
portant in the spiritual realm. Man has changed the 
world immensely through the centuries. Some of this 
has been done by individual workers, each toiling away in 
his own little place. But the larger progress has always 
been through collective effort. In this working together 
for common ends, man is developing a social nature and 
building a social order—a task which is by no means fin- 
ished yet. In fact, we have not succeeded in directing our 
social forces as well as we have succeeded in uncovering 
the mysteries of the physical sciences, or building our rail- 
roads or developing our agriculture. We have transform- 
ed the physical world, we can fashion iron and stone; but 
we are not succeeding so well with the fabric which we eall 
the social order. We are dealing here with human life, and 
not with wood or stone or metals. Is it not probable that 
we need God’s co-operation in this task in a higher sense 
than we need it in agriculture or architecture? The 
truth seems to be that this collective life of man is about 
as much in need of salvation as the individual life. 

There are doubtless many good people who hold the 
view that Christianity is concerned only with the in- 
dividual, and they are limiting its sphere without being at 
all aware of it. According to this view, when we have ac- 
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cepted Jesus and have adjusted our individual relation- 
ships with one another to harmonize with the will of 
Christ, we have fulfilled our social obligation as Chris- 
tians, and all we need for social redemption is to persuade 
enough people to do this. This may sound well, but the 
stubborn fact is, it doesn’t work. Men cannot maintain 
with each other, as individuals, relationships that are in 
harmony with the ideals of Jesus, when they are inex- 
tricably linked up with each other in political and econom- 
ic group relationships that are in direct and open conflict 
with these ideals. For example, many a Christian is up- 
right in his life and just to all other individuals, and more- 
over, is the soul of kindness in his home, in his church, in 
his community, and even in his place of business; but his 
business is organized from top to bottom with no refer- 
ence to the value and sacredness of human life and in 
flagrant violation of every principle of justice to the em- 
ployees. Itis a business which does not hesitate to saeri- 
fice personality in the interest of creating material wealth. © 
Jt widens the gulf between groups of population, intensi- 
fies class hatred among men, making impossible the 
growth of the spirit of brotherhood, and contributes to — 
the growing volume of disease and crime and to the 
wastage of human life. 

Surely all Christians will agree that it is the will of 
God that the whole life of man shall be organized around 
those ideals which He has revealed to us in His Son. But 
the whole life must include the corporate life. There are 
great social forces which may be turned toward spiritual 
ends if they are consciously controlled and directed with 
this in view, but which, in the hands of the vicious, become 
an engine of death, and put vast multitudes of people 
practically beyond the reach of all spiritual influence. 
There are social conditions in our day which have become 
intolerable. The only way out of our difficulties is for the 
collective life, as well as the individual lives, to be brought 
under the sway of Christ. Most of us recognize that 
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individual injustice is a sin against God and a crime 
against society. When an individual robs his fellow-man 
we promptly put him in prison, but when we manage to 
accomplish the same thing by ‘‘team work,’’ we legalize 
it and persuade ourselves that this makes it right. 

When we go to the teachings of Jesus in search of the 
principles of constructing a social order in harmony with 
God’s will, we find that the fundamental ideal of Jesus 
is this: The most precious thing on this earth is a human 
life. All other things are of value only by virtue of their 
relation to human life. God is the creator of all this 
material wealth, but He is the Father of us. The family 
is worth infinitely more than the furniture. Is society in 
Christian America organized in harmony with this ideal? 
For example, suppose a man is running a shirt-waist fac- 
tory. He and four assistants, let us say, direct the enter- 
prise and ninety-five girls do the work, making a hundred 
persons, all told. The girls are paid less than a living 
wage. This means poverty, suffering and lowered vitality 
for want of proper nutrition. This diminished. power of 
resistance, coupled with the temptations thrown in the 
way, and reinforced by the pinch of hunger, leads to 
moral as well as physical disease, and we have a festering 
sore which eats into the very heart of the community, 
poisoning some of the best young life in it. If some 
preacher protests, the owner replies that he pays the 
market price for labor, and sells the goods for all they 
will bring, and that this will not justify any higher wages. 
But the community ought to say to him that a business 
which is a failure for ninety-five per cent of the people 
who are engaged in it is intolerable in this day of enlight- 
enment and efficiency, and that no man has the right to 
direct the labor of human beings unless he ean do it sue- 
cessfully. A community which cannot see as plain a prop- 
osition as this—a community which thinks more of shirt- 
waists than of people, is hostile to Christ’s whole pro- 
gram for human life. 
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This economic aggression with its injustice and disre- 
gard of the sacredness of human life, has spread to every 
quarter of our country and is doing far more damage to 
our spiritual life than many of us are aware. It is but 
one of the problems in our American life which are calling 
for solution, and which can be dealt with only through co- 
operative effort. There are Christians who apparently 
do not recognize social ministry as an essential part of the 
Christian program, and who belittle the whole matter by 
calling it a ‘‘soup-and-soap salvation.’’ Others believe 
in social service, but they mean by this merely ministering 
to the suffering of the victims of our social order. There 
is much of this gracious work to be done. But our social 
order—or disorder—is doing indefinitely more damage 
than all our philanthropies can repair. There is a 
vastly deeper need than the need for soup and soap. There 
must be a broader social ministry than that of amelior- 
ating the condition of the unfortunate individual of so- 
ciety, or even of the less favored groups of the population. ~ 
Of course it is the very spirit of the Christian religion 
to take the part of the weak and the oppressed, and this 
will always be one of its chief tasks. But the work of 
directing all our social forces towards spiritual ends holds 
unlimited possibilities, for this would mean not merely 
the elevation of the lower stratum of society, but the 
lifting of the people as a whole to a higher plane of living, 
enriching the best as well as the poorest human lives, and 
increasing manyfold the sum total of spiritual life and 
power on this earth. 


THE GENETIC HISTORY OF I AND II CORINTH- 
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Dr. Alfred Plummer, in his Commentary on II Cor- 
inthians, comes out strongly for the unity of I Corinth- 
ians, but for the composite nature of II Corinthians. 
‘*Proposals. to treat the Epistle (I Corinthians) which 
has come down to us in the familiar form as a conglom- 
eration of several letters, or of portions of several letters, 
are not worthy of consideration. The same cannot be said 
of the Second Epistle. There is considerable probability 
that it is composite.’’ Pg. xii. There is manifested in 
the Commentary many reasons for inferring that Dr. 
Plummer did consider the structure of II Corinthians ad- 
equately ; and there is just as much evidence that he did 
not do so in the case of I Corinthians. So his judgment 
in this latter case is worth only what any well-trained in- 
tellect would carry in matters wherein it had not only not 
considered, but where it had prejudged that.the prob- 
lems were not worthy of consideration. It seems to me 
that the composite nature of I Corinthians is as much, if 
not more, in evidence to the critical reader, as‘that of IT 
Corinthians; and certainly the question is worthy of seri- 
our consideration by those who hold to the composite 
nature of II Corinthians; for the two Epistles are akin 
both as to their genetic history and subsequent service in 
the churches. 

That both the First and Second Epistles are compos- 
ite the American Revisers seem to have recognized; and 
they have indicated the several sections in the composi- 
tions by breaks in thier text indicative of breaks in the 
context. The structure of both Epistles is broken by them 
as follows: I Cor. 1:10-4:21; 5-6; 7; 8-11:1; 11:2-34; 12- 
14; 15; 16:1-9, and II Cor. 1:3-7:16; 8-9; 10-138, making 
eleven components in the two Epistles. There are many 
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facts which go to show that several of these components 
are in turn composite, and the analysis should be extended 
yet further; but of this we will treat below, accepting for 
the time being the breaks of the American Revisers. It be- 
comes us to account for the breaks thus indicated in the 
text of the two Epistles by some rational and consistent 
theory which shall be adequate to explain all the facts in- 
volved; and in that behalf the following has been suggest- 
ed in the Review and Expositor for Oct. 1911. After hav- 
ing founded and started the new Gentile church at Corinth 
during his ministry there in 50-51, and after his journey 
to the Kast in 52, while engaged in establishing the church 
at Ephesus, and those in Asia, in 53-55, Paul corresponded 
with the church at Corinth, directing its life from time to 
time through his letters and by messengers with notes of 
instructions (as he did also from Macedonia in 56); and 
then when he came to visit Corinth in the winter of 56-7 
these letters were gathered and compiled and epistolized 
into the present Epistles, according as Sosthenes or Tim- 
othy was his associate in that work, to function hence- 
forth as Scripture to be read in the churches and by the 
public. Hence the genesis of the Epistles is to be found 
in two distinct processes, the one an effort to direct the 
life of the church at Corinth, in its endeavor to attain 
unto the Messianic in Jesus, through occasional letters 
addressed to the concrete situations as they developed 
from time to time; and the other a literary effort to in- 
vent for the culture of the Messianic life, and out of its 
past experiences, a peculiarly Christian Scripture com- 
petent to function canonically beside the Old Testament. 
This theory is suggested to account for the broken struc- 
ture of the Epistles, and their present complex and com- 
posite nature. I confess that the more I consider this 
theory, the more worthy of consideration it appears to be; 
and one must regret that so competent a scholar as Dr. 
Plummer should have pronounced on it without due con- 
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That the Apostle, at a single sitting, with benignity 
aforethought, perpetrated these E;pistles on the public of 
all coming time, over the shoulders of the church at 
Corinth, in what may be termed a single act of literary 
effort, is a theory too patently in the face of all the facts 
involved to receive much credence; and it is entirely in- 
congruous with the literary customs of the times in such 
matters, and the genesis of canonical books generally. If 
each of these Epistles was written at a single sitting, to 
meet each a single and separate situation in the church 
at Corinth, either would convict that church of having 
more scandals and schisms and heresies and follies at one 
and the same time than any other church ever experienced 
in long periods of its history; and the states of soul mani- 
fested by the author would be so numerous and inconsist- 
ent and distressing as to almost indict his sanity. Hence 
the theory that either Epistle was composed at what may 
be called a single sitting, or as a single writing in a single 
setting, is in the face of both the literary and historical 
phenomena involved; and, after reflection, we are sur- 
prised that we ever thought such could have been the 
genesis of either of them. But if each came into being 
part by part, as situation followed situation in the devel- 
oping life of the church and the ministry of the Apostle 
to call them forth, coalescing and taking on more and 
more literary functionings in the life of the church, not 
immediately intended in their original purposes, these 
scandals and schisms and heresies and follies are dis- 
tributed over several years as they develop in the life- 
processes of the church and the responses of the Apostle’s 
mind thereto. For this theory may be claimed both the 
analogy of history and the facts, literary and historical, 
implied in the writings themselves; and it is much better 
to derive the genetic history of a writing from the facts 
in that writing itself, than to arbitrarily impose on it 
some theory which we may invent to meet the demands of 
our own modern minds. 
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If these components, as above set forth according to 
the breaks in the text of the American Revisers, were 
originally separate letters in a correspondence extending 
over the year 53-56 while the Apostle was engaged in his 
ministries in Hphesus and Macedonia, may we not hope 
to so arrange them in their original chronological order 
as to restore that correspondence as it displayed the pro- 
gressing life of the church under the directing hand of the 
Apostle the while? I think that is entirely possible, if we 
can get a starting-point for that work. By comparing the 
perspectives of these several letters, and noting their rela- 
tions to each other as representing different stages of the 
growing situation, and arranging them accordingly, this 
may be done with more or less confidence, according to 
the sufficiency of the evidence at hand. A starting point 
for such work may be found in I Cor. 5:9, ‘‘I wrote unto 
you in my epistle,’’ implying that hitherto he had already 
written them one letter; and hence the letter in which 
this language is used must have been the second in the 
series, and the one referred to in it was the first. Now 
if II Cor. 6:14-7:1 be compared with this reference care- 
fully and critically, I am sure the reader will see that it 
meets every demand of the reference here; and so it is in 
all probability the letter referred to, or an excerpt from 
that letter; and, being a ‘‘boulder’’ passage where it is, it 
could not have been originally a part of IT Cor. 1:3-7:16. 
So we may say that IT Cor. 6:14-7:1, or the letter from 
which it was extracted, was the first in the correspond- 
ence; and I Cor. 5-6 was the second. Taking the situation 
implied in the perspectives of these two passages as our 
starting-point; and noting how the perspectives of the 
others stand related to it as different stages of a develop- 
ing situation, the following would seem to have been the 
chronological order in which they were originally com- 
posed and dispatched to Corinth by the Apostle. CLIVEL 
Cor. 6:14-7:1; (2) I Cor. 5-6; (3) .7; (4) 8:1-11:1; (5) 
11 :2-34; (6) 12-14; (7) 15; (8) 1621-9; (9) 1:10-4:21; (10) 
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TI Cor. 10-13; (11) 1:3-6:13, 7:2-16; (12)8-9. An exposi- 
tion of the perspective of a writing is so intricate and 
calls for such critical acuteness and detailed research that 
we cannot now give the grounds for the above arrange- 
ment; but the reader will find his efforts to confirm this 
arrangement according to perspectives exceedingly inter- 
esting and fruitful study. We can here only give the re- 
sults of our own study with the hope that it may prove at 


. least suggestive of the real facts in the situation. It is 


worth while to notice in the above enumeration of the 
letters in their supposed chronological order, that (1) 
and (2) and (3) deal with a situation of sexual disorder 
and abnormal views of marriage incident thereto, and 
(4) and (5) deal with a situation arising from idolatrous 
feasts and foods and disorders in the church arising 
therefrom; and both of these are but in line with Paul’s 
special charge to effect in the Gentile churches ‘‘the neces- 
sary things’’ decreed in the council at Jerusalem three 
years before, Acts 15 :28-29, 16:4. May we from this infer 
that the Apostle is seeking in these letters to meet that 
obligation put on him by the Jerusalem council, and in 
that behalf wrote the earlier letters to the new church? 
Suppose we date these letters as having been written dur- 
ing the year 53. It is also worth noticing in comparing 
the perspectives of the letters as arranged that there is a 
decided break between (5) and (6) in the relations and at- 
titude of the author and readers, indicating just such a 
readjustment of mutual relations as would issue from a 
visit to Corinth as is proposed in 11:34; and we may 
therefore infer that the Apostle did carry out the purpose 
therein expressed early in 54, and set matters right in 
the church by such a visit. In the year 54 we must date 
the letters (6) and (7), both of which seem to have been 
predicated on observations he had made at first hand on 
his recent visit. Letter (8) was written before Pentecost 
in 55, and after he had taken up the work of collecting 
aid for the poor in Jerusalem. I am much inclined to 
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make chapter 9 a separate letter, for it does not fit well 
into 8-10 with which the American Revisers give it; and 
in that event it would come in as the opening one of those 
dealing with the assaults on his apostolic rights and pre- 
rogatives, which are further treated in (9), (10) and (11). 
This assault seems to have been engendered by the coming 
of some emissary to Corinth early in 55; and the drive 
on the Apostle was at its height by the summer or autumn 
of that year. Hence the letters dealing with it may be 
dated in that year, (9) and (10) being from Ephesus, and 
(11) from Macedonia. These letters, especially if chap- 
ter 9 be one of them, show this contention in its rise and 
fall, chapter 9 and 1:10-4:21 dealing with it in its growing 
stage, and II Cor. 10:13 and 1:3-7:16 with its complete 
passing away through the visit of Titus with the ‘‘sorrow- 
ful letter,’’ IT 10-13; and the letter in IT 1:3-7:16 is writ- 
ten as ‘‘the gratulatory letter’’ to clear away the debris, 
and put the parties back into cordial relations again. 
There can be no better place for studying the development, 
of life in letters than in this contention as thus exposed in 
the perspectives of these four letters. The letter, or let- 
ters, (12) was writen from Macedonia in the summer of 
56, when the collection was being pressed there and in 
Corinth and the Achaian churches. 

What did the church do with these letters after they 
had been read and the matters adjusted accordingly? Did 
they file them away for safe-keeping, and future refer- 
ences? Or did they have them read in the meetings of 
the church for further edification in the Messianic way of 
life? That they were capable of being so used, after the 
situation to which they were immediately aimed had 
passed away, is clear; and they must have felt the need 
of some such apostolic help in grasping the Messianic 
life, some peculiarly Christian Scriptures to supplement 
the Old Testament Messianically interpreted. Did they 
give this place and functioning to these letters from the 
Apostle in view of his apostleship to them? Could they 
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have filed away the thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians, 
giving it no heed and functioning in their efforts to cul- 
tivate the Messianic way? Or could they have done so 
with the fifteenth? I think not. So the Apostle found 
them already using his letters in church worship, along 
with the Old Testament, when he arrived in Corinth in 
the winter of 57. But, if these letters were already being 
given the dignity and functioning of literature, may they 
not already have been adjusted to that sphere of use, 


~~ several of the smaller ones, for instance, being compiled 


and epistolized into a larger document for this end? Thus 
5-6 may have been originally two letters compiled and 
conflated for this end; also in 8-11:1 we may have what 
was originally three small letters, subsequently epistol- 
ized for reading in the church before the Apostle came. 
This is entirely possible, and in the latter case I think 
probable.. 

On arriving at Corinth in the winter of 57, and seeing 
this situation and use of his letters, the Apostle decided 
to compile his correspondence into books to be read in 
the church and by the public generally; so he epistolized 
them as we now have them for that end, and dedicated 
them to the church, who would be witnesses to their genu- 
ineness. A book-scribe, who could write a book-hand was 
employed, and the letters were copied from the papyrus 
on to book-parchment under the Apostle’s dictation; and 
the manuscripts authenticated by the Apostle writing the . 
last sentences in his own handwriting as opposed to that 
of the scribe, I'Cor. 16:21-24. At this time and as a part 
of this process he composed the dedications in I. 1:1-3 
and II. 1:1-2, and the preface in I. 1:4-9; and the conclu- 
sions in I. 16:10-20 would have been taken from the clos- 
ing paragraphs of the several letters, which except in 
these particulars must have duplicated each other. The 
letters, having already become part of the cherished life- 
assets of the church, would be preserved as fully as pos- 
sible in their very wording in the epistolization; though 
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here and there the Apostle doubtless felt it necessary 
to interpolate passages, such as I Cor. 9:15-18, 15 :29-34, 
ete. Notice the vast horizon of readers in the dedications, 
especially in that to the First Epistle; and it is evident 
that they are not salutations to letters, for a definite and 
fixed group of readers, but the dedication of a book to the 
Christian public. 

We cannot, of course, hope that this hypothesis of the 
genesis of these Epistles shall prove true in every detail 
and particular, and we are conscious that it is not as yet 
well threshed out in its details; but there is promise in it 
of leading us to recover the genetic history of these Epis- 
tles at least in outline, with which to displace our present 
entire ignorance in that matter. 


THE ITINERARY OF JESUS SOON AFTER HIS 
BAPTISM. 


Rev. A. L. Vain, D.D., PHitapetputa, PENN. 


The usual itinerary in harmonies of the Gospels, to 
cover the first thirty verses of the fourth chapter of © 
Luke, is this: From the baptism to the temptation; 
from the temptation to the Jordan, when the first dis- 
ciples were secured; from the Jordan to Cana, where the 
first miracle was wrought; from Cana to Capernaum, for 
a few days; from Capernaum to Jerusalem and Judea; 
from Judea to Samaria; from Samaria to Cana, with the 
healing of the nobleman’s son and beginning of the Gal- 
ilean ministry and including -the first rejection at Naz- 
areth. 

Instead of this I propose the following: From the 
baptism to Nazareth; from Nazareth to the temptation; 
from.the temptation to Galilee and the beginning of the 
Lord’s teaching and working in the synagogues through- 
out that region, including Nazareth and its firstejection; 
from Galilee to the Jordan when the first disciples were 
secured; from the Jordan to Cana, Capernaum, Jerusa- 
lem, Judea, Samaria and Cana again; from Cana to 
Capernaum, where Luke 4:31 probably meets him in other 
records. 

The usual order gives the precedence to the other Gos- 
pels and distributes the text of Luke in order to meet the 
demands of the others, which destroys the unity of Luke’s 
text. The itinerary now proposed preserves this section 
of the third Gospel intact without disturbing the unity of 
the others. 

_ The purpose now is to advocate this proposed revision 
of this part of the itinerary of Jesus for two purposes: 
first, to vindicate Luke as a historian; and, second, to 
reveal Jesus more perfectly as the perfect man, intellect- 
ually and spiritually, psychologically and practically, in 
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harmony with his deity acting within its self-appointed 
limitations. This will be done in answer to these three 
questions: Did Jesus go directly from the baptism to the 
temptation? Where did Jesus go next after the tempta- 
tion? What is the meaning of the visit to Nazareth? 


iB 


Did Jesus go directly from the Baptism to the Temp- 
tation? The usual teaching of the harmonists is that He 
did; and, while the location of the wilderness of the temp- 
tation cannot certainly be determined, it is generally un- 
derstood to be between the Dead Sea and Jerusalem. The 
opposing view now to be maintained is that He went first 
to Nazareth and thence to the wilderness. The argument 
in support of it is drawn from the Gospels and the psycho- 
logica] probability, that is, that this course was the nat-. 
ural one for Him to take. 

1. What do the Gospels say of the movements of 
Jesus immediately after His baptism? John says noth- 
ing, leaving us to deal with the synoptists. Matthew is 
inconclusive, saying only, ‘‘ Then Jesus was led up by the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted by the devil.’’ 
Standing alone, this would indicate that the temptation 
came next, and soon, after the baptism, with the presump- 
tion that Jesus halted nowhere on the way to the wilder- 
ness. But necessity does not appear for understanding 
it so, and if from any other source reason arises for in- 
direction or delay, Matthew’s language is easily adjust- 
able. 

Mark says that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee 
and ‘‘was baptized by John in the Jordan.”’ This fixes the 
starting point of His movement in connection with His 
baptism, and for this reason it is inserted here. We will 
return to Mark later. 

Luke states that, ‘‘Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, re- 
turned from the Jordan and was led in the Spirit in the 
wilderness forty days tempted by the devil.’’ This state- 
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ment is the key to the problem. Luke, who specially an- 
nounces his purpose to set things in order, and who uses 
language with distinctive accuracy, seems to intend to 
state two separate things, however closely related in time 
or otherwise they may be. One is that after the baptism 
Jesus returned and the other is that after His return He 
went into the wilderness and was tempted. 

The word here translated ‘‘returned’’ occurs thirty 
two times in the New Testament, all of which except three 
are in Luke’s writings. Its ground meaning is ‘‘to turn 
round about or back’’; and when used intransitively, as 
in this instance, it means first and generally ‘‘to turn 
about, turn short around.’’ Omitting for the moment this 
use of it, in every instance of its use in the New Testa- 
ment it unmistakably means to return to the place or 
condition from which one started, except in Acts 13:34, 
where the reference is to our Lord’s escape from the cor- 
ruption of the grave, to which He did not returm So it 
appears that this word in the New Testament, where it 
is peculiarly a favorite of Luke, always means to return 
to the place or condition from which one started, baum 
this is an exception. 

Now does Luke mean anything else here? I do not 
know of any reason for thinking that he does, any reason 
either in Luke or the lexicon. Therefore the insistence 
is strenuous that here we let Luke mean what he says. 
Unless somewhere is some unmanageable contradiction 
or modification of this statement, taken in its natural 
meaning, I see no propriety in importing into it any other 
meaning. If, as Luke says, Jesus returned after baptism, 
having gone to it from Nazareth, as Mark states, He cer- 
tainly did not go on in the same direction in which He 
was previously moving, into the Judean wilderness. He 
returned, turned back to somewhere, and no indication 
appears that that somewhere was other than Nazareth, 
where the classical meaning of the word and the uniform 
New Testament use of it demand Him. 
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This seems to be plain sailing except for one word in 
Mark, to which the harmonists appear to adjust the text 
of Luke. I prefer to adjust Mark to Luke. If this can 
be done the one difficulty disappears and Jesus moves on 
in His return to Nazareth undisturbed. Mark, next after 
his account of the baptism, says, ‘‘ And straightway”’ (or 
immediately) ‘‘the Spirit drives him forth into the wil- 
derness.’’ The difficulty inheres in the word immediately. 
The original means just that, without delay, at once. This 
fairly makes a difficulty. Let us face it and observe: 

First, Mark is nothing if not precipitate. In this im- 
mediate connection he uses this word nine times in twenty 
verses. He rushes everybody and everything, as he does 
throughout the book. To some extent it is legitimate to 
take Mark’s temperament into account in determining the 
force to give his word here. This suggests a permissible 
hint at least in the direction of moderation in the ap- 
plication of it. Second, this modification is a necessity 
when the application is to an extended course. It cannot 
be applied with rigid exactness all the way. Where does 
the immediateness apply in this case, to the end or the 
beginning? If to the end, no room is left for any pause 
anywhere for any purpose whatever. Under the appli- 
eation of common sense to our problem here, the conclu- 
sion is that Mark means to say that immediately the Spirit 
started Him on the course that in a reasonable time and 
through appropriate processes brought Him to the wil- 
derness. This seems to be compatible with indirection in 
the course and pauses in the way. (Mark 1:28 uses this 
word in a connection that suggests, if it does not require, 
the same freedom of interpretation. He says that a re- 
port of Him went out straightway everywhere into all the 
region of Galilee round about. That cannot mean that 
the report went its whole course along all the channels in- 
dicated without any interruption or delay.) Mark was in- 
tent on the temptation as the next thing to be recorded, he 
saw it detached from the incidents of the course leading 
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to it. We much more reasonably adjust his single word 
to Luke’s double statement, moderate and complete, than 
the reverse. When this is done the difficulty is removed. 
Mark means that the start toward the next thing that he 
wishes to record began at once; and Luke says that this 
was the start on the return to Nazareth. 

2. The conclusion we have reached by this scrutiny 
of the texts, is impressively confirmed by psychological 
considerations. The way in which Luke states it is the 
way in which we should naturally expect it, because it is 
the natural way for Jesus to act in that situation. What 
He did next after His baptism, as Luke tells, is what a 
rational, spiritual man, full of the Holy Spirit, should be 
expected to do. Consider the situation as it would affect 
the course of such aman. Jesus seems to have gone from 
Nazareth expressly to be baptized, and presumably with 
the purpose to return to His home afterward. The bap- 
tism, with its accompanying influx of God into His con- 
sciousness, doubtless opened suddenly a large prospect 
before Him of His nature and His duty. This revelation 
would solemnize and perplex Him. It would’start in His 
mind questions of procedure to which He would feel 
obliged to give the most careful consideration. The seri- 
ousness of the situation would grow on Him as He reflect- 
ed, until in due time it would so absorb and saturate Him 
that He would lose appetite for food and the society of 
men who could neither understand nor help Him. Then, 
having carried out His original intention to return to His 
home, and having pondered His problems on His return 
journey and after its completion, He would retire into 
solitude for further meditation. This deepened into the 
conflict with Satan, of which presumably Jesus had no 
expectation when He left Nazareth. This presumption 
seems to me to justify itself by the immaculate character 
of Jesus prior to this time, together with the total absence 
of any suggestion that He had hitherto been conscious of 
Satan. I submit that a composite man, composed of any 
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dozen most eminent Christian leaders of the ages, would 
pursue about such a course as we have just imagined in 
conditions approximating those in which Jesus found 
Himself after His baptism. I submit therefore that that 
is about what we should expect Jesus Himself to do. That 
is Just what Luke says He did, so far as His statement 
goes. He returned to Nazareth and, after a probably 
brief time there, He went into a solitude and there was 
tempted by Satan. This is peculiarly appropriate in 
Luke, for he gives, as no other writer does, the human 
spiritual experience of Jesus, presents Him in an unpar- 
alleled breadth of Christian exampleship, the broadest, 
cleanest, highest type of reasonable, spiritual, serviceable 
manhood. His Gospel abounds in disclosures of this con- 
ception and portraiture of the Lord. Among these flashes 
of disclosure none is more profound, more deft or more | 
true than this, ‘‘And Jesus, filled with the Holy Spirit, 
returned from the Jordan; and was led in the Spirit in 
the wilderness forty days tempted by the devil.’’ 

If question be raised concerning the location of the 
‘solitude of the temptation, the most reasonable reply 
seems to me to be that it was in the vicinity of Nazareth, 
probably northward, possibly extending to the cedars of 
Lebanon and the dews of Hermon, and ending outside of 
Galilee. Jesus doubtless was well acquainted with that 
whole region, familiar with it from His youth, and He 
knew where most easily to find a place best suited to His 


needs. 
aE: 


Where did Jesus go next after His temptation? 

The opinion of the harmonists is that He went to John 
at the Jordan and secured His first disciples. My opinion 
is that He went to Galilee for a season of teaching and 
working, during which the need opened to Him of dis- 
ciples to be prepared as assistants in His teaching and 
working. On what considerations does this opinion rest? 
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Mark and John furnish no light on this problem. The 
former says, after his reference to the temptation, that 
Jesus returned into Galilee subsequent to the imprison- 
ment of John the Baptist, which was later than the period 
that we are considering. The latter makes no reference 
to the temptation, but finds Jesus first among men with 
John at Jordan and in connection with the calling of the 
first disciples. The solution of our problem therefore lies 
in Matthew and Luke. 

Luke’s account in this connection is both comprehen- 
sive and concise. He here writes like a historian and evi- 
dently in the spirit of his introduction in which he propos- 
ed to state things in their order. His story unfolds with 
the quick step of a clearly defined purpose and an orderly 
design. No indication of gaps appears in it. It has the 
air of a continuous action. Of course it is conceivably 
capable of adjustment to another narrative if one should 
distinctly require it, but the opposite quality is so patent 
that we should respect it until a conclusive reason appears 
for modifying the surface impression. How does Luke 
put it? : 

He states that Jesus, after the completion of every 
temptation, ‘‘returned in the power of the Spirit into 
Galilee. And a report went out concerning Him through 
all the surrounding country. And he taught in their syn- 
agogues, being glorified by all’’ (4:14, 15). If we think 
of Him as having gone from the Jordan to the temptation 
directly, the word ‘‘returned,’’ if it stood alone, would 
require Him to return to Jordan, but Luke adds, ‘‘into 
Galilee.”’ (That Luke leaves ‘‘return’’ without adding 
Nazareth in the other instance, may suggest that he puts 
‘‘into Galilee’’ here in order to forestall the mistake that 
harmonists have made!) Leaving this portion of Luke’s 
text undisturbed in its continuity, we see that Jesus re- 
turned from the temptation to Galilee and there began to 
teach in the synagogues so effectively that He was glori- 
fied by all. 
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That He should have taken this course is perfectly nat- 
ural and peculiarly harmonious with the whole portrai- 
ture of Him in this Gospel. As throwing light on this 
view, notice the peculiar and orderly use that Luke makes 
of terms touching the relation between the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. After the baptism he says that Jesus was 
filled with the Holy Spirit. This is a general term for the 
inflow of the Spirit without reference to the purpose of 
it. The succeeding event determines the immediate pur- 
pose, at least in its principal element. The purpose then 
was to prepare Jesus for the solution of the unfolding 
problems following His baptism and for meeting the im- 
pending temptations, enabling Him to stand and with- 
stand against Satan. But after the temptation He re- 
turned, according to Luke, in the ‘‘ power of the Spirit.’’ 
This is something additional. Men are filled with the 
Spirit for a variety of purposes; they receive the power 
of the Spirit specifically for service and specially in per- 
sonal contacts. The power of the Spirit implies the en- ” 
duement with Him for application in the work to which 
the recipient of Him is called. The proper outcome of the 
conflict in the wilderness, and its triumph, was an added 
infusion of the Spirit, or a new release or direction of 
that given before, with specific reference to service in 
Messiahship, for which Jesus was not authorized until He 
had accomplished that triumph. Then the natural thing 
for Him to do after the victory over Satan, and its con- 
sequent empowerment or direction, was to begin to deliver 
the message committed to Him. The natural place for 
Him to begin was where He was best acquainted with the 
people and with the most favoring conditions. Having 
come through conflict and triumph into higher enduement, 
or larger vision of duty, or both, He wishes to use His 
new power of the Spirit in the service to which He is 
called, the service of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth; 
and He begins where on the whole the conditions are most 
favorable to success. His thought now is not of disciples 
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to be trained or as helpers in the service. The time has 
not come for a theological seminary or a missionary or- 
ganization. The view that He returned immediately from 
the temptation to the Jordan, for the purpose revealed in 
John’s Gospel, is psychologically defective and a spiritual 
anachronism. For at that date He was dominated by the 
impulse to tell out effectively what had come into Him 
personally and intensely. This is the normal order of 
spiritual experience. Therefore when Jesus experienced 
this fresh inflow of the Spirit in the power aspect, the 
perfectly natural thing for Him was to go to the people 
most accessible and responsive, and apply the power to 
them. Now that is precisely what Luke says He did; and 
I think we are imperatively constrained to take Luke 
just as he says, in the connection in which he says it, un- 
less doing so reveals insurmountable difficulties. This 
brings us to a statement in Matthew and Mark that may 
seem to conflict with the position we have reached. 
Matthew 4:17 says: ‘‘From that time Jesus began to 
preach and to say,’’ in His preaching, ‘‘ Repent for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ When was ‘‘that time’’? 
Matthew makes the reply to this question clear. It was 
after Jesus had heard that John was in prison, after He 
had returned to Galilee from the south and after He had 
moved His home from Nazareth to Capernaum. (See 
Matthew 4:12, 13,17, confirmed by Mark 1:14.) That was a 
considerable period after the temptation. Between verses 
eleven and twelve of his fourth chapter, Matthew evident- 
ly skips this period, which gap in the course of events is 
partly filled by the fourth Gospel. That is, where Luke 
reports the return of Jesus to Galilee immediately after 
the temptation, Matthew makes Him return to Galilee 
after the arrest of John the Baptist, between which two 
returns into Galilee the Lord had operated extensively 
south of Galilee. What then was the meaning of Matthew 
when he said that Jesus began to preach repentance? Not 
that that was the absolute beginning of His preaching, 
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which is impossible harmoniously with the fourth Gospel. 

That beginning then must be in some modified sense. 

What? Was it not in the substance of His preaching? 

Was it not that at that time He began to preach repent- 

ance in relation to the coming of the kingdom as He had 

not before, modifying His preaching to the extent of the 

addition of this element? This seems to me to be neces- 

sary in order to harmonize the synoptists and John. 

Neither Matthew, Mark nor Luke gives anything of what 

Jesus taught up to His return from the south, unless 

Luke’s report of the visit to Nazareth was earlier than 

that. But John gives much that He taught before that 

time. And if we keep Luke’s account of the Nazareth 

visit where we have placed it, when we put these two 

together we have this. Jesus, before Matthew and Mark 

say that He began to preach repentance in relation to the - 
kingdom’s coming, had taught of Himself as the fulfil- 

ment of the prophecy of the Messiah in His saving rela- 

tion to all men (Luke 4: 16-30), of His own resurrection, 
the sacredness of the Father’s house, the birth from above 
and His own heavenly origin and knowledge, (John 2:13- 
3:15); of the primacy of the Jews in relation to divine 
revelation, of Himself as the Messiah, and of the harvest 
ripe for the reaper (John 4:4-38). Now in all of this is 
no mention of repentance in relation to the presence of the 
kingdom or anything else. But that was the theme of 
John the Baptist who was. now in prison. What does it 
mean? 

Does it not mean that Jesus at first based His teaching 
on that of John, before his last interview with Jesus, who 
as the forerunner proclaimed the preliminary truths, in- 
troducing the Christ, and Jesus began where John left off, 
beyond the announcement of the kingdom as coming? 
But the people were not ready for this superstructure of 
doctrine to the entire neglect of John’s foundation; there- 
fore, after a while, Jesus accommodated His utterance 
to the popular necessity, descended from the high ground 
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on which He started, and began to repeat what John had 
preached, which the backwardness of the hearers de- 
manded. If this is not correct, or something like it, we 
here meet a profound contradiction between the fourth 
Gospel and the others concerning the substance of the 
earlier teaching of Jesus. But no matter what the solu- 
tion of this dilemma may be, the point in relation to the 
harmony in the order of the texts is this, that what Jesus 
said in Nazareth, respecting His mission (Luke 4:17-27) 
is placed by its substance in connection with what He 
taught, according to John, before His return to Galilee, 
when Matthew and Mark say that He began to speak of 
repentance as His forerunner had. But Luke does not 
report Jesus as mentioning repentance until Matthew’s 
feast (5:32). 

Let us try briefly to get all these elements into lne 
in a succinct summary: Jesus returned from the tempta- 
tion to Galilee in the power of the Spirit. He came for the 
purpose of inaugurating His mission. Without a disciple 
and without a ‘‘sign,’’ He began in Galilee to teach be- 
yond what John had taught, and to work philanthropic 
wonders for their own sake. His experience here revealed 
to Him the magnitude and difficulty of His task as He had 
not apprehended them before; as well, perhaps, as His 
redemptive mission. Then He went to John at. Jordan to 
secure associates promising efficiency. Having told John 
what had come to Him since their last meeting, thus qual- 
ifying and authorizing the forerunner to complete His 
forerunning announcement, in the designation of Jesus 
as the Lamb of God taking away the sin of the world, He 
secured the nucleus of His helping force in several dis- 
ciples of John, and returned with them to Cana. Here 
He turned water into wine as a ‘‘sign’’ for the benefit of 
His newly found followers. Thence He went with them 
to Capernaum, Jerusalem, Judea, returning through 
Samaria to Cana and Capernaum. About this time, He 
made the concession of dropping some of His teaching to 
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the level of John’s prior to its high tide just before they 
parted, and began to say ‘‘repent’”’ as John had said it. 
This leaves Luke’s text intact, as defined; makes the 
course of Jesus, as revealed in the combined Gospels, true 
to the highest human experience in the Holy Spirit. 

As a corallary to the foregoing we may add: The di- 
vine life in Jesus unfolded, in His maturity as well as in 
His youth, along the lines of true human experience. He 
learned as He went along, adjusting Himself to exigencies 
as they arose in a way essentially the same as that of any 
other human being enfolded in infrangible harmony with 
God. The conception that He left the Jordan or returned 
from the temptation, with a perfected and inflexible pro- 
gram for all His life, is a misconception. It impairs the 
genuineness of His humanity and attributes to Him His 
deity in a manner incompatible with the whole story of 
His earthly course; for His entire human experience was 
within the limitations of His humanity. He learned as 
He went along, adjusting His procedures to what He 
learned and the conditions as they arose from time to 
time, with foresight as God gave it to Him, in harmony 
with His perfect humanity perfectly blended with His 
Superior Sonship. 

IIT. 


What is the meaning of the visit to Nazareth? 

The answer to the third question is in Luke 4:16-30. 
The harmonists, having torn the two verses preceding 
this section from their connection and inserted them well 
down the course of time and revelation, carry the story 
of the visit to Nazareth along with them. The first of 
these passages is carried away because it has a structure 
and a content quite like what appears in other Gospels, 
whose later place is regarded as indisputable, and can be 
worked in with a fair show of propriety in the parallel 
column scheme. But they do not find anything anywhere 
to match Luke’s report here of events at Nazareth, and 
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are therefore compelled to place it in the category of 
isolated materials. But in the view which we have been 
developing it is not detached from those preceding verses 
but goes with them in their isolation from every thing 
in the other Gospels. We therefore proceed to look into 
this passage as intimately joined to that which has hither- 
to occupied our attention, in order to see what we can of 
light on the other from this, and confirming our under- 
standing of the whole connection. 

1. The first light appearing is on the substance of the 
teaching of Jesus at this period, what it was in His 
teaching that made Him famous and won for Him the ap- 
plause of His hearers. We have already noted this slight- 
ly and remotely, but now we touch it more intimately and 
fully. Luke reports in outline the discourse at Nazareth. 
For our purpose it does not matter when this visit of 
Jesus to His home town occurred. One might think that, 
returning from the temptation, He would go first to Naz- 
areth, as the word ‘‘returned’’ suggests on condition that 
He started from there. But Luke says that He came into 
Galilee, conceived of not as in contrast with Nazareth, 
but as including it. Either way it is easy to think that 
Jesus did not give precedence to the village among the 
hills. He was thinking largely, not locally, Kingdom 
thoughts, not personal. And He knew Nazareth well 
enough to notify Him that its spirit lacked harmony with 
His thoughts. But this detail is not significant because 
He probably taught in Nazareth substantially what He 
taught in other communities of Galilee. What did He 
teach in Nazareth? He taught that the passage which He 
read in Isaiah was fulfilled in Himself. He was endued 
with the Spirit of the Lord, anointed to preach good tid- 
ings, proclaim release, restoration of sight, liberty, the 
acceptable year of the Lord. And when He saw and an- 
nounced the challenge of Him in the minds of His hearers, 
He pushed the Kingdom’s borders out to the ends of the 
earth, setting forth, from their well known history, that 
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Jehovah had in the far past shown His love for other 
peoples by the way in which He had been helpful, and in 
a sense partial, to others through His most distinguished 
representatives. That, so far as it goes, was presumably 
His doctrine in other places. How much more He would 
have elaborated it and what other thoughts He would 
have added, are hid from us by the violent interruption 
which compelled Him to cease speaking. 

2. The second ray of light from this connection re- 
lates to His works during the Galilean campaign. ‘‘ Doubt- 
less you will say to me this parable, Physician, heal thy- 
self; whatever we have heard done in Capernaum, do also 
here in thy own country.’’ This shows that Jesus had been 
doing some extraordinary works in Capernaum, reports 
of which had reached Nazareth. Luke may have omitted 
mention of these works in connection with His preceding 
report of the teaching of this time, because he intended 
to reveal them in this connection. Also he may have 
failed to explain what the works were, in this whole con-’ 
nection, because of that introductory statement that Jesus 
returned into Galilee in the power of the Spirit. Observe 
that Luke uses this expression as no other writer does in 
application to Jesus personally. He connects power and 
authority in the minds of the people in a way not appear- 
ing elsewhere, giving the impression that the hearers of 
the Lord’s words and the observers of His works argued 
from His power to His authority. Now, in what works 
(as appears later in Luke 4:14; 4:35, 36; 5:18-26) was 
this power of the Spirit shown? In healing the sick and 
casting out demons. We therefore infer with seemingly 
good reason that Jesus had beer doing these things in 
Capernaum, and these deeds added to His words had elic- 
ited the enthusiasm and praise of the people which Luke 
reports there. Such works become commonplace in the 
synoptists later. But they began at this earlier date, and 
are appropriately recorded only in Luke, the Gospel of 
divine power for human benefit as the ground of the au- 
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thority recognized by the people as residing in Him. 
Therefore, the change from the fullness of the Spirit to 
the power of the Spirit, between His coming into Galilee 
from the Jordan and His coming into Galilee from the 
wilderness, is reported as consummated at the beginning 
of this closely knit passage, without specific definition be- 
cause such definition will be unfolded before the passage 
closes. It appears in the fact that while the Nazarenes 
recognized and applauded the oratory of Jesus, they de- 
manded in addition an exhibition for them of the creden- 
tial which they recognized as being in the works which 
they understood to have been done in Capernaum. 

3. The foregoing leads the way to another revelation 
in Nazareth. Here for the first time is shown a distine- 
tion in the mind of Jesus between two kinds of people, 
the believing and the unbelieving, in relation to the work- 
ing of wonders as credentials and in response to chal- 
lenge. The demand by the people of Nazareth that He do 
miracles as proof for them of His right to say what He 
had said, showed their lack of faith in Him, both in His 
character as they had known it in the past and His claims 
to divine leadership and honor. Consequently, He would 
not do there what He had done in Capernaum. Their 
unbelief forbade it. Therefore, the result was, what it 
was, and Nazareth stands in this particular a premoni- 
tion of His whole course as a wonder-worker. This may 
be fairly taken as another indication of the close relation 
of this passage with the opening of His teaching and 
working career. 

4. Now concentrate attention on this word ‘‘Caper- 
naum’’ in relation to the problem of a harmony of the 
Gospels. In John 4:45, it is written, ‘‘So when he came 
into Galilee, the Galileans received him, having seen all 
things that he did at Jerusalem at the feast.’’ When was 
this? It was when Jesus, returning from the south, 
passed through Samaria into Galilee, the time at which 
the harmonists insert Luke 4:14, 15. Why then do His 
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neighbors, when He first appears in Nazareth as a public 
person, say, not that they had seen His works, but had 
heard of them and wished to see them? Why do they 
refer to works at Capernaum, where, according to the 
harmonists, Jesus had not been for a long time, instead 
of at Jerusalem whence Jesus had just come, and where 
His works had held their attention, as also that of Nico- 
demus and many others, including those Galileans who, 
on His return to their vicinity, weleomed Him because of 
His works in Jerusalem that they had seen? It seems to 
me that the insertion of these verses at the later date at- 
tributes to Luke such an anachronism as he never wrote 
anywhere else, making a problem of inconsistency that I 
cannot solve. But placing this passage at the earlier date 
makes no problem at all in this particular. Capernaum 
was the right place for the Nazarenes to mention at the. 
earlier time as Jerusalem was for the Galileans at the 
later time. 


5. In the same direction as the above, note the differ- 


ence in manner of expression between the three Gospels 
at this juncture. Matthew says that Jesus ‘‘withdrew”’ 
(from Judea) into Galilee; Mark that He ‘‘came’’ into 
Galilee; but Luke says that He ‘‘returned’’ into Galilee, 
with distinct indication that His return was from the wil- 
derness, and no hint of any connection southward. Does 
it not require a considerable wrench to get these state- 
ments to refer to the same movement? 

5. One more link in the chain of this argument re- 
mains to be considered. It originates in what has been 
regarded as a difficulty, but which may be removed in 
that character and turned into a testimony along the 
line of this paper. It is the statement in John 4:44, 40, 
that Jesus left Samaria, where He had been distinctly 
honored, and went into Galilee because He Himself tes- 
tified that a prophet has no honor in His own country. 
Expositors have been much perplexed, and have differed 
considerably, over this combination of these two state- 
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ments. It might seem at first sight that His act in going 
into Galilee was contradicted by His testimony that a 
prophet was not honored in His own country, followed. 
immediately by the statement that the Galileans received 
Him with great. honor. Various attempts have been made 
to clear up this difficulty, but it does not seem to me to 
be much of a difficulty, when rightly approached. Ap- 
proach it under the guidance of the question, What did 
Jesus mean by His own country? In Matthew 13:54 and 
Mark 6:1, it means Nazareth. These passages refer to a 
second rejection of Him by His townsmen. These are 
the only uses of the word appearing here, in the original 
Gospels, except that one in Luke which we are consider- 
ing. The meaning of the original is ‘‘fatherland,’’ home. 
Nazareth was the ancestral home of Jesus and His per- 
sonal residence until He moved to Capernaum. In that 
sense itis called His country and as distinguished from 
Galilee as a whole. Now understand that in the Greek 
here, Galilee and Galileans are the emphatie words, and 
does not the meaning become evident? When Jesus came 
out of Samaria, He came into Galilee, but not to Nazar- 
eth, His own country, as the province of Galilee was not, 
because He testified, what He knew from previous experi- 
ence there, that He would not be accepted by Nazareth, 
as He would be by other communities in Galilee. There- 
fore, when on this occasion He came into Galilee He came 
to Cana and went from there to Capernaum, which thence- 
forth became His home, His ‘‘country.’’ Nazareth was 
not home to Him any more in the language of His heart. 
On the occasion of His second rejection there, He used 
the same ‘‘country’’ word in speaking the same thought 
to His former fellow citizens, in accommodation to their 
understanding, and in a true sense as touching the ances- 
tral and former personal relations, indeed, but not in the 
sense of His own soul. Now when was that former ex- 
perience on which this passage in John was based? The 
harmonists say that it was when He came into Galilee 
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from Samaria. Luke seems to me to say that it was be- 
fore He went out of Galilee following His return to it 
after the temptation. To gather up the application, con- 
sider that Luke wrote about this event before John did, 
and the first rejection at Nazareth was probably widely 
known, through oral reports, still earlier than Luke’s 
writing. John wrote with knowledge of this general un- 
derstanding among the people, as gathered from these 
two sources; therefore, at this point John assumed that 
by His own country Jesus meant Nazareth. 

The whole course over which we have come may be 
illuminated by a fuller and more distinct recognition of 
one aid that has been only slightly recognized hereto- 
fore. This is that Luke writes throughout these earlier 
sections of his Gospel with a clear and significant purpose 
to treat the earlier portions of the Lord’s course in Gali- 
lee as a unit. He rigorously excludes everything outside 
of Galilee after the temptation. ‘More than either Mat- 
thew or Mark, he ignores any relation of Jesus with any - 
people or events south of Galilee. And then, from the 
materials carefully gathered, from what sources we do 
not know and will not foolishly guess, he selects incidents 
and utterances adapted to his purpose, and combines them 
on his own plan, independent of all other writers. So 
long then, as he evidently does not dip over the Galilean 
boundary for anything else, it is almost demonstrated 
that he does not dip over in the fourth chapter. This 
view is strengthened by Luke 3:19, 20, where John’s im- 
prisonment is mentioned out of its chronological order. 
Why? Because Luke wished to record the imprisonment 
of John, which ended his service as introducing Jesus. 
But not intending to say anything about events south of 
Galilee until later than that, he places it before the bap- 
tism of Jesus, thus clearing the way to carry out his plan 
without omitting that additional item about John. This 
is logical and skillful if he intended to carry his writing 
straight on and independently through the earlier period 
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of the ministry in Galilee. If he had had a purpose war- 
ranting the rupture of his text at 4:14, it seems almost 
incredible, or even impossible, that he should have intro- 
duced such a striking chronological confusion into his 
account; but if he was writing under the conception now 
attributed to him, he is perfectly, eminently consistent 
throughout; consistent with his generally recognized lit- 
erary quality and his modest but resolute pledge to relate 
things in their order. 

We come now to the consideration of the remaining 
objection, so far as I know, which may be raised to the 
view that we are maintaining. This objection arises out 
of two passages in the fourth Gospel. The first is 2:11, 
‘‘This beginning of signs Jesus did in Cana of Galiee.’’ 
The second is 4:54, ‘‘This is again the second sign that 
Jesus did, having come out of Judea into Galilee.’’ The 
objection is this, if the passage in Luke 4:14-30 relates 
to a time earlier than that in which the first miracle at 
Cana.occurred, how is it to be reconciled with this first 
statement in John; and does not the second of John’s 
statements add to the perplexity? Attempting to meet 
this objection we begin with the question, What is the 
meaning of the word translated ‘‘miracle’’ in John 2:11, 
in the common version and ‘‘sign’’ in the revised? It is 
very flexible, both in general and in the New Testament. 
It may mean almost any kind of evidence or indication, 
ranging all the way from a natural sign of the simplest 
kind to a supernatural in the sense of miracle or prodigy 
or portent. We are therefore justified in handling it 
freely. Coming to it in John’s Gospel we must consider 
the connections in which it appears as well as the quali- 
ties of the author. With this general forecast we observe 
several things. Jesus never did anything awakening the 
surprise or amazement or credulity of the people in order 
to produce that effect. On the contrary, He carefully 
avoided it and plainly showed his disapproval of those 
who sought ‘‘signs’’ (miracles or wonders of any kind) 
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as proofs of the truth of what He said or His credibility 
in any way. While this is true in all the Gospels, it is 
conspicuously true in John’s. Here Jesus is peculiarly in 
heaven while on earth, indisposed to fellowship with any 
state of mind tinged with the materialistic, the spectacu- 
lar, the superficial, or the unbelieving. He moves among 
men with a distinctive reserve and escapes from them so 
much and in such ways that His difference from them 
stands out with unusual distinctness in this Gospel. Hav- 
ing observed this aspect of Him as a clue to the interpreta- 
tion, we proceed to trace a little this word along the line 
of this presentation of Him. 

In John 2:11, the meaning of the wine miracle is clear- 
ly shown in the recorded effect of it. The effect was that 
His disciples believed on Him. These disciples were the 
young men who had responded to His call a few days be- — 
fore and begun to follow Him as they had formerly fol- 
lowed John the Baptist. They already believed with a 
fullness and earnestness in Him that is shown in the way 
that they left John and attached themselves to Jesus as 
the Lamb of God and King of Israel. What then is meant 
by the saying that they believed on Him? What can be 
meant but that this wonder confirmed, illuminated and 
exalted the faith which they already had? That was the 
purpose of it, the complete and only purpose of it. It 
was a work far removed from healing the diseased and 
driving demons out of those who were afflicted by them. 
This work bordered on the creative. In it Jesus showed 
to His disciples His own glory. It impressed them that 
He was even more than King of Israel and Saviour of 
the world, that He had a power over the powers of the 
world that no other man had and which belonged to the 
Creator. This sign He worked for them without any de- 
mand from them or indication that they had any doubt 
about Him, and with the purpose to lead them into a place 
or quality of thought concerning Him of the need of which 
they had not become conscious. The second appearance 
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of this word is in John 2:18, 19, when He drove the traders 
out of the temple and they demanded a sign in attestation 
of His right to interfere with their business. But He did 
not comply with the demand. On the contrary He an- 
swered them in a way that left them unable to under- 
stand what He meant. He did not intend to answer them 
as they required. He evaded in a way that might seem 
contemptuous. In this He took a course, which steadily 
continued, of disfellowship with all such demands. 

The third instance is in 2:23-25, where His wondrous 
works led many to believe on Him, but He did not trust 
them because He knew what was in them, and He knew 
that their faith was not reliable, being based on amaze- 
ment at what He did rather than fellowship with Him, 
but no record is made of any attention being paid to them. 

Then comes Nicodemus, 3:2, a serious, intelligent in- 
quirer, who recognized that the signs done. by Jesus 
proved Him to have God with Him. How did Jesus re- 
ply? He made no response to the ruler’s interest in the 
signs, although it was the interest of a ruler in Israel, but 
began to talk about the birth from above. ‘hese are all 
the uses of this word until after the return to Galilee, and 
when He was again at Cana. But in all the intervening 
time and tour, in Jerusalem and Judea, probably several 
months, John does not tell what those signs were that im- 
pressed the people and the ruler, and He does not indicate 
that Jesus cared anything about them in relation to the 
criticism or the credulity of those who were not His dis- 
ciples. 

Now close down the results of this inspection of the 
sign word on the statement in John 4:54, thus, ‘‘This is 
again the second sign that Jesus did, having come out of 
Judea into Galilee.’’ Here are two signs brought into a 
unique relationship, indicating that they are one in their 
separation, not only geographically but also significantly, 
from all that came between them; they have some element 
in common which distinguishes them from the others; 
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and this distinguishing element is of such a character 
that it suggests that these two are signs, in the mind of 
Jesus and the writer of this Gospel, in some way that 
sets them in a class by themselves so that some things 
ean be said of them truly that cannot be said of the others. 
(The foregoing goes on the assumption that John does 
not refer here to an unknown sign that Jesus had shown 
after returning to Galilee and before this one. So far as 
I can see such a reference would have no force at this 
point. The sign now recorded was ‘‘second”’ to that other 
one in Cana which John had recorded as he had not re- 
corded any other until this one.) 

What were the characteristics of this sign, the second 
one at Cana? One is that the man seeking help did not 
seek a sign. He had well established faith in Jesus both 
as to His power and His good will. This is evident in the ~ 
fact that when He was answered with this saying, ‘‘un- 
less you see signs and wonders you will in nowise be- 
heve,’’ he stood firm on his faith independent of signs, 
replying, ‘‘Sir, come down before my child dies.’? An- 
other characteristic is in the words of Jesus, just before 
quoted by John. They show that the Master, in the course 
in which John has been reporting Him, had acquired a 
deep distrust of signs in relation to faith; so that when 
this first applicant after His return to Galilee appeared, 
His sorrow and disgust at faith seeking signs to sustain 
it, spoke out, assuming this man to be of that class. But 
he replied in effect, I want no sign. I want you because 
I know that if you come the result is sure. Then Jesus 
responded, as He always did to that kind of faith, ‘‘Go 
thy way, thy son lives.’? The man found that his son 
had begun to recover at the time that Jesus said this. 
That was a sign but it was not sought as such and Jesus 
did not do it as such, in the sense of sign which He had 
just repudiated. The third characteristic is that this no- 
bleman came with a clear but defective faith, seeming to 
think that the presence and perhaps the touch of the 
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healer was necessary; and he was dealt with in such a 
way that his faith was confirmed, illuminated and exalted. 

Now put the disciples, with their faith and the Lord’s 
work beyond what they knew of Him, with its effect on 
their faith, put the disciples at the first sign in Cana, 
beside this nobleman with his faith and the result of the 
second sign in Cana, and we reach the conclusion toward 
which we have been moving. This conclusion is that when 
John wrote that Jesus did His first sign in Galilee at 
Cana, turning water into wine, and His second sign in 
Galilee at Cana, healing the boy, He wrote of a kind of 
sign different from that which the unbelieving, the erit- 
ical and disobedient demanded or needed. When we see 
this clearly we see, with corresponding clearness, that the 
assumed conflict between the signs, at Cana, according 
to John, and the works at Capernaum, recorded by Luke, 
disappears, and the claim we have been developing stands. 
Jesus began in Galilee, soon after the temptation and be- 
fore any other step in His ministry, to heal the sick and 
deliver the demonized. He did these things for the sake 
of doing them, and for people who had some Sincere faith 
in Him, however defective. But when He met the de- 
mand of Nazareth He did not do these things, because 
the demand was in that sign-seeking spirit which He al- 
ways lamented and denounced. And when, still later, He 
found those who joined Him in genuine discipleship, He 
did wonders voluntarily for the perfecting of their faith. 

So then, when Jesus spoke to the Nazarenes of the 
works, not signs, that He had done at Capernaum, and 
when John wrote of the two signs done at Cana, they re- 
ferred to two different kinds of action, into which they 
put two different kinds of meaning; therefore, the works 
mentioned by Jesus in Luke may be placed prior to the 
signs mentioned by John without any contradiction be- 
tween them or any disparagement of either of them in its 
own place and purpose. 


THE LONG ROAD TO FREEDOM OF WORSHIP. 
Reverenp W. W. Everts, Roxsury, Mass. 


PART II. 


In Great Britain in the 16th century, it was the Ana- 
baptists who had a word to say in favor of making con- 
science king. Hendrik Tervoort, the martyr of 1575, ut- 
tered the plain but despised truth: ‘‘Those who have the 
true Gospel doctrine and faith will persecute no one but 
will themselves be persecuted.’’ It was the Anabaptists 
who were denounced by Archbishop Sandys in 1540, by 
John Knox in 1560, and by the ‘‘judicious’’ Hooker in 
1591. ‘‘Barbarous and wicked is the opinion of the Ana- 
baptists who condemn all superior authority and govern- 
ment in the church,’’ were the words of the Archbishop. . 
Knox published a dialogue with an Anabaptist* in which 
his opponent says: ‘‘The Reformers afore they came to 
authority said and wrote that no man ought to be per- . 
secuted but now they are not only become persecutors, 
but alas they have given the sword into the hands of 
bloody tyrants.’’ ‘‘It is a loose and licentious opinion 
which the Anabaptists had embraced,’’ Hooker says in 
his Eeclesiastical Polity, ‘‘that the church of Christ 
should admit of no lawmakers but the Evangelists, no 
courts but presbyteries and no punishment but ecclesiast- 
ical censures.’’ Even the Brownists, persecuted Dis- 
senters though they were, in their ‘‘True Confession,”’ 
published in 1596, still hold fast to the dogma that it is 
‘‘the duty of the magistrate to destroy idolatry and su- 
perstition.’’ 

In the same century when efforts for religious liberty 
were few and feeble, ever louder claims for civil liberty 
were being heard. The most zealous religious persecu- 
tors, like the Scotch Presbyterians and the Jesuits, were 
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agreed in demanding civil liberty. Buchanan** main- 
tained ‘‘that all power was lodged originally with the 
people. In granting power to princes, they did not de- 
prive themselves of authority. Popular sovereignty is 
founded on natural right and just custom. Many are 
wiser than one. The people can make and change laws. 
Laws are made as a guard against tyrants. No king is 
above the law and the people.’’ Lainez, the head of the 
Order of Jesuits, who, in 1562, presided at the Council of 
Trent, and Mariana of the same Order|| united in declar- 
ing that ‘‘popular sovereignty is not only desirable but 
necessary. The sovereign is subject to the people who are 
supreme. Without popular consent there can be no legiti- 
mate power.’’ 

The Presbyterians in 1607,:sent a petition to King 
James asking for toleration for themselves, but they rec- 
ognized the King’s supremacy in all causes civil and re- 
ligious. John Robinson, father of the Pilgrimst, quotes 
the Baptist contention in the Confession of 1611 that ‘‘the 
magistrate is not to meddle with religion or matters of 
conscience nor to compel to this or that formsof religion 
but to preserve justice and civility among men because 
Christ is King and Lawgiver of church and conscience.’’ 
Then follow his own sentiments: ‘‘ Religious actions may 
be punished civilly by the magistrate who is preserver of 
both tables of the law.’’t 

In 1641, the Independents put forth a humble petition 
asking that ‘‘none should be punished for religious rea- 
sons but that every one shall freely enjoy his conscience 
for the quiet of the state, for the comfort of the subject 
and for the love of the truth,’’ but Thomas Edwards at 
once replied, that in New England, where the Independ- 
ents were in power, they banished other opinions. John 

**Ranke, Abhandlungen, p. 27. 
Ranke, Abhandlungen, p. 232. 
{Evans, Barly English Baptists I, 257. 
+Works, Ashton edition, II, p. 193. 
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Owen* declared; ‘‘If once it comes to that that you have 
nothing to do with religion, God will quickly manifest that 
he has nothing to do with you as rulers of the nation.”’ 

It was thus in direct contradiction to the main current 
of thought in England when the Baptists consistently de- 
manded not toleration but liberty, and liberty not for 
themselves but for all men. ‘‘It was these saints,’’ Wein- 
garten says,** ‘‘who from the direct life of faith and the 
fundamental thoughts of Christian freedom were the first 
to develop the idea of general human rights.’’ And Karl 
Rothenbiicher in his ‘‘Separation of Church and State’’ 
adds that ‘‘this practical intreduction of this new idea by 
them was more important than its presentation as a lit- 
erary theory.’’ Ernst Troeltsch declares|| that ‘‘the 
father of human rights appeared not in a Protestant state 
church but in a sect hated by it and driven to the new | 
world. Liberty was, first of all, a purely religious idea. 
With its religious force it prepared the way for modern 
freedom. This was the work, not of Protestants, but of 
Anabaptists who thus received a belated satisfaction for 
their measureless sufferings which this religion of suffer- 
ing and conscientious conviction had had to experience 
from all the Confessions of the 16th century.’’ With 
Troeltsch agrees James McKinnont: ‘‘To the Baptists,”’ 
he says, ‘‘the doctrine of toleration owes a greater debt 
than to any other subdivision of the Protestant church. 
Let it be remembered to their immortal glory that they 
were pioneers of religious liberty as we understand it.’’ 
‘‘Tt was from their little dingy meeting house somewhere 
in old London,’’ David Masson says,t ‘‘that there flooded 
out first in England the absolute doctrine of religious lib- 


* Works, III, p. 181. 
**Revolution Churches of England, p. 447. 
|The Significance of Protestantism in the Development of the 


Modern World, p. 62. 
{History of Modern Liberty, III, p. 472. 
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erty.”’ It was the first English confession of faith with an 
article affirming the freedom of the conscience. Article 
30 says, ‘‘Officials of worldly authority, the Lord Jesus 
Christ has not ordained in his spiritual kingdom nor ad- 
joined to the offices of his church.’’ Leonard Busher 
wrote: ‘‘It is not only unmerciful but unnatural and 
abominable, yes, most monstrous for one Christian to vex 
and destroy another for religious differences. We that 
have most truth are most persecuted and therefore most 
poor. Christ sent his ministers as lambs among wolves 
and not as wolves among lambs. Persecution forces both 
conscience, soul and body. Truth unrestrained will pre- 
vail. Christ did not command persecution; that is the 
mark of the beast. Christ came not to destroy but to save. 
The gospel was not started by fire and sword, why should 
it be maintained by fire and sword? Of all things that a 
man should be made to do, the indifferent should be the 
last. The church should not meddle with another’s au- 
thority, office and function.’’ It is these words published 
by Leonard Busher in 1614, that Masson thinks inspired 
the line in Shakespeare’s 66th sonnet, ‘‘And art made 
tongue-tied by authority.’’ 

John Murton published a dialogue in 1615, in which 
he said: ‘‘Government is over the bodies and goods, not 
over the souls of subjects. By accepting the baptism of 
believers, the occasion for persecution would be removed. 
The rule of faith is not in council or king, but in Serip- 
ture: All men must let God alone with his right, which 
is to be Lord and Lawgiver of the soul.’’ In 1646, Lon- 
don Baptist churches united in a Confession in which they 
insisted that it is the magistrate’s duty to ‘‘tender the 
liberty of conscience, without which all other liberties will 
not be worth the naming. Thrice happy shall he be that 
shall lose his life for witnessing (though but for the least 
tittle) of the Truth of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’? In 1660, 
they sent a humble petition to Charles II before he landed 
in England in which they said, ‘‘It is the will and mind 
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of God in these Gospel times that all men should have the 
free liberty of their own conscience in matters of religious 
worship, without the least oppression or persecution on 
that account. If the civil power impose things which we 
through conscience to God cannot obey, then, through 
the help of grace, we will not yield, humbly purposing in 
the Lord’s strength to suffer whatsoever shall be inflict- 
ed upon us. We humbly beseech your ‘Majesty that you 
would engage your royal word never to erect or suffer to 
be erected any sach tyrannous, Popish, and anti-christian 
hierarchy, (Episcopalian, Presbyterian or by what name 
soever it may be called) as shall impose a yoke upon 
the conscience of others, but that every one may be left 
at liberty to worship God in such a way, form and manner 
as shall appear to them to be agreeable to the mind and 

will of Christ.’’ And when the King basely broke his 
‘ promise of freedom and forbade the meetings of Anabap- 
tists under the pretense of worshipping God, they replied: 
‘<The authority by which they are dehorted from the neg- 
lect of their assemblies is greater than any whereby your 
Majesty can enjoin the neglect thereof.’’ Then in the 
midst of renewed persecution in the year 1678, they stout- 
ly maintained that the Lord Jesus Christ was the only 
Lord of conscience, having a peculiar right so to be, he 
having died for that end. He would not have the con- 
science of men imposed upon by any usurping tyranny 
or command whatsoever contrary to his word which is 
the only rule he hath left for the conscience of all men. 
Blind obedience is destructive of the liberty of conscience 
and of reason.’’ 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century in Eng- 
land there seemed to be little prospect of liberty for dis- 
senters. Queen Elizabeth had driven them to the Conti- 
nent and James I had said: ‘‘I will make them conform 
or I will harry them out of this land or else do worse.’’ 
Milton said, ‘‘I never knew the time in England when 
men of truest religion were not considered sectaries.’’ 
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When Lord Bacon was asked for his advice by King 
James, he replied: ‘‘The toleration of Sectaries is con- 
trary to the public welfare. It is not safe to tolerate 
them. A schism makes a rent in Christ’s coat which must 
be seamless.’’* Queen Elizabeth was afraid that there 
would be civil war unless religious controversies were 
quelled. By the gunpowder plot of 1605, the fears of the 
nation were aroused and when Prince Charles was to be 
married to a Spanish Catholic, the feeling grew so in- 
tense that it was one of the chief causes of the civil war. 
Archbishop Laud said: ‘‘The Puritans will put me down 
if I don’t put them down.’’ 

Cromwell was much concerned to set the conscience 
free and he maintained his position despite royalist bish- 
ops and Puritan parliaments. While head of the army 
he said**: ‘‘We claim for every peaceful citizen that 
toleration which is comportable with the well being of the 
state and of justice. No one is to be compelled to worship 
and no one is to be disturbed in public worship so as they 
do no civil injury.’’ He demanded a new constitution in 
which religious affairs shall be left entirely to the dictates 
of conscience. The delicate conscience must be exempt 
from law. When ruler of England, he announced that in 
things of the mind we look for no compulsion but that of 
light and reason. When Parliament in 1648 condemned 
a Baptist to life imprisonment and a Socinian to death, 
he protected them both by his veto. In choice of its serv- 
ants the state, he said, must take no account of their 
opinions. If they serve honestly that is enough. Liberty ~ 
of conscience is one of the most precious gifts of God. In 
the ‘‘Instrument of Government”’ issued in 1654, he pro- 
claimed that no person shall be forced by penalty to a 
public profession of religion, and that persons of differ- 
ent judgment should be protected in the exercise of their 


*Ruffini, History of Liberty, 151. 
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religion and in the confession of their faith. Thus he 
made religious liberty more than the program of some 
solitary thinker, more than an article of a creed. He made 
it a subject of practical politics. He did not extend this 
freedom to Roman Catholics because they were not al- 
lowed by the Pope to accept it, as all others did, on the 
condition of obedience to English law. The priests were 
willing to take the oath but they were forbidden by Rome 
to do so. 

Oliver Cromweli found constant support from John 
Milton. He claimed that all men are born free and that 
the people are the anointed of God. There can be no 
civil liberty, he said, where there is no religious liberty. 
Truth needs no shifts‘nor stratagems nor licensure. Er- 
ror wants these against truth. Whoever saw Truth de- 
feated in a free and open battle? Let all the winds of 
doctrine blow. Truth is in the field. He addressed to 
the Protector the familiar lines: 

“*Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. New foes arise 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains, 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves whose gospel is their maw.”’ 
and again he wrote: 

‘‘Dare you for this adjure the civil sword 

To force our consciences that Christ set free?’’ 

Milton identified the kingdom of Christ with the reign 
of liberty and of equality. Like Cromwell, Milton had no 
charity for Romanists, but, unlike him, for theological 
reasons. ‘‘The exercise of their religion,’’ he says, ‘‘as 
far as it is idolatrous cannot be tolerated publicly without 
grievous and insufferable scandal, nor privately without 
great offense to God.’’* 

When Jeremy Taylor was deprived of his benefice in 
1646, with other Anglican clergymen, he wrote a noble 
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volume entitled ‘‘The Liberty of Prophesying,’’ in which 
he pointed out that persecution is at variance with the 
principles of the primitive church. ‘‘Now,’’ he says, ‘‘a 
religion is supposed to have no virtue unless we persecute 
all religions but our own. Every opinion becomes an 
article of faith, every article of faith becomes the ground 
of a quarrel, and every quarrel a faction, and every fac- 
tion becomes zealous, and there cannot be too much zeal 
for God.’’ However, with the return of Charles II and 
the restoration of his emoluments, he characterized his 
book as a ruse de guerre. 

William Chillingworth spoke well for religious liber- 
ty. ‘‘Take away tyranny,”’ he said, ‘‘and restore Chris- 
tians to their just and full liberty of captivating their 
understandings to Scripture only, and, as rivers when 
they have a free passage, run all to the ocean so it may 
well be hoped, by God’s blessing, that universal liberty, 
thus unrestrained, may quickly reduce Christendom to 
truth and unity.’’ Yet with other Latitudinarians he took 
sides with the King against Parliament. 

John Murton’s Dialogue on liberty fell inte the hands 
of John Cotton of Boston, in 1635. He tried to answer it 
and thus fell into the hands of Roger Williams, who pil- 
loried him in the ‘‘Bloudy Tenent of Persecution’’ and 
again in the ‘‘ Bloudy Tenent Made More Bloudy.’’? Wil- 
liams was the soul of the new world. He added to Eng- 
lish liberties, to habeas corpus, habeas animam and the 
American idea of the separation of church and state. 
‘*He tried a lively experiment,’’ as the constitution grant- 
ed to him by Chrales II in 1663, declares ‘‘that a most 
flourishing civil state may best be maintained with a full 
liberty in religious concernments, to enjoy freely and ful- 
ly their own judgments and consciences, any law, statute 
or custom of this realm, to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing.’’ ‘‘Roman Catholies,’’ he said, ‘‘should not be chok- 
ed and smothered for their conscience and religion but 
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suffered to breathe and walk in the air of civil liberty, up- 
on good assurance given of civil obedience to the civil 
state.’’* 

As Judge Story says this ‘‘cut off the means of re- 
ligious persecution, the vice and pest of former ages.”’ 
Judge Cooley adds, ‘‘There could be no propagation of 
religious opinions by rewards, penalties or terrors. Here 
at last was established not toleration but equality in re- 
ligion.’’ As the historian Bancroft describes it: ‘‘There 
was no power that could invade the home of reason, the 
citadel of conscience and the sanctuary of the soul.’’ 
Luzzati asks the question: ‘‘Where was the City of God 
first established, where worship was free from persecu- 
tion and chains, legal without privilege?’’ He answers: 
**In Rhode Island, a small state, but a luminous place in 
the moral world.”’ 

Williams learned the value of liberty by suffering per- — 
secution. ‘‘It was bitter as death to me,’’ he said,** 
‘‘when Bishop Laud pursued me out of England and my 
conscience was persuaded against the national church and 
the bishops.’’ Persecution was renewed in New England 
and he was an exile first from Masaschusetts and then 
from the Plymouth Colony. He came to the conclusion 
that ‘‘God requireth not an unification of religion to be 
enacted and enforced in any civil state, which sooner or 
later is the greatest occasion of civil war, of the persecu- 
tion of Jesus Christ in his servants, and of the destruc- 
tion of millions of souls. Such unification is a denial of 
Christianity and of civility. The church is not the chief 
authority, it is the Scriptures interpreted by the con- 
science.’’t 

The closing words of The Bloudy Tenent are these, ‘‘I 
confess I have little hope that this discourse should pass 
current, yet I have freed my soul.’’ 

*Bloudy Tenent, p. 173. 
**A HH, Newman, Baptist History, p. 60. 
~Bloudy Tenent, I, p. 2. 
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In his second ‘‘ Defence of the English People,’’ Milton 
urges Cromwell to follow the example set by Roger Wil- 
liams in Rhode Island. Sir Harry Vane, who helped Wil- 
hams to secure his first charter wrote in 1656, his ‘‘ Heal- 
ing Question’’ in which he advised the government to con- 
fine its attention to outward practices. In 1644, Thomas 
Edwards had warned Parliament against the white devil, 
‘“persecution.’’ While Williams was establishing the col- 
ony of Rhode Island, Lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholic, 
was persuading Protestants to settle the colony of Mary- 
land, offering them religious liberty. Gladstone in his 
‘*Vatican Decrees’’ charged that ‘‘the Roman Catholic 
church had never omitted, when it was possible, to use 
violence and torture in order to restrain religious senti- 
ments.’’ Cardinal Manning tried to correct the Prime 
Minister by citing the case of Maryland. But this soli- 
tary exception in the reign of bloodshed for so many cen- 
turies cannot be quoted now since Petrie* has shown that 
the earliest extant act touching religion, issued in 1638, 
declares that ‘‘Holy Chureh within this province shall 
have all her. rights and liberties.’’ Lord Baltimore’s 
charter gave him patronage and advowsons, aceording to 
the ecclesiastical laws of England, and according to those 
laws Socinians were excluded from the colony. 

In no early colony but Rhode Island were dissenters 
welcome. The villagers of Flushing, Long Island, opened 
their homes to fugitive Quakers and refused to obey the 
order of the Dutch Governor to arrest them, saying: ‘‘If 
any of these persons come in love unto us we cannot con- 
scientiously lay violent hands upon them, but will give 
them free egress and regress into our town and houses as 
God shall persuade our consciences, bound by law of God 
and man to do good unto all men and evil unto none.”’ 
But they were fined for their contumacy. Wherever such 
natural kindly feeling manifested itself in the early colon- 


*Church and State in Maryland, p. 22. 
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ies it was sternly repressed by the magistrates. In 1668, 
the West India Company of Holland, sent word to Stuy- 
vesant, the persecuting governor of Manhattan: ‘‘The 
conscience of men ought to be free and unshackled so long 
as they continue peaceable. You may, therefore, shut 
your eyes, at least not force people’s consciences. The 
oppressed and persecuted from every country have found 
among us an asylum from distress. Follow in the same 
steps and you will be blessed.’’ Later in the century, the 
Duke of York ordered Governor Andros of New York to 
‘*permit all persons, of what religion soever, quietly to 
live within the precincts of your jurisdiction without giv- 
ing them any disturbance whatsoever, provided they give 
no disturbance to the public peace.** Under the orders 
of King James, William Penn obtained a liberal charter 
for Pennsylvania. Edmund Burke eulogized Penn as 
**having established perfect freedom, civil and religious, © 
and done more toward settling it in a strong and perma- 
nent manner than the wisest regulations could have done 
on any other plan.’’ Penn said to Parliament: ‘‘We 
must give the liberty we ask and cannot be false to our 
principles, though it were to relieve ourselves. No Eng- 
lishman ean be sottish enough to conceive that his liberty 
and property are dependent on certain religious appre- 
hensions.’’+ In founding his colony he said: ‘‘ We would 
have none to suffer for dissent. I abhor two principles 
in religion and pity them that own them. The first is 
obedience to authority without conviction and the other is 
destroying them that differ from me for God’s sake. Such 
a religion is without judgment, but not without teeth.”’ 


**Colonial History of New York, III, 218. 
Ranke, History of England, 4:478. 


THE BELLE OF THE ITALIAN REFORMATION. 
Mary ArGyLe Taytor, Rome, ITAty. 


‘‘There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee.”’ 


‘*Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear, the face and 
personality of Giulia Gonzaga are emblazoned on the 
sombre page of the Italian Reformation. Few, but church 
historians, appreciate how widespread was the longing 
for church reform and for a personal, spiritual religion, 
in the Italy of the XVI and XVII centuries. The men 
and women who felt these aspirations were for the most 
part learned and high-born, though the movement spread 
in some degree to the common people, and the average 
student will be surprisea to find, that in the kingdom of 
Naples alone, their numbers ran up into the thousands, 
and that the opposition to the establishment of the In- 
quisition in that city was so deep and violent as to prevent 
it. I have not space for details, but the Italian reformers 
may be roughly divided into three groups: (1) the con- 
servative and timid, who were forced or cajoled back into 
the procrustean uniformity of the Roman church like 
Vittoria Colonna and the cardinals Pole and Contarini; 
(2) an elect band of martyrs who suffered for their faith 
at the stake or were drowned in the still depths of the 
Venetian lagunes. Some of these are unknown to history, 
but there are others like Aonio Paleario, the tender hus- 
band and father, the learned and deeply pious Verolese 
professor at Lucca; or Carnesecchi, the chivalrous monk 
and friend of Giulia Gonzaga, who has been called ‘the 
white martyr,’ of whom one cannot think without that 
thrill of glad surprise which makes our hearts to higher 
levels rise. <A third class, and perhaps the larger number, 
were driven to flight by the terrors of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion. Ochino, the eloquent Sienese preacher, became a 
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wanderer for the rest of his life over the face of Europe. 
The noble Peter Martyr Vermigli, the friend of Valdés 
and Ochino, a lecturer on Philosophy and prior of a Ne- 
apolitan monastery, was also compelled for the evangelic- 
al tone of his preaching to exile himself. He taught Old 
Testament exegesis at Strasburg, Oxford and Ziirich, and 
summoned to England, by Cranmer, helped in the com- 
pilation of the English Book of Common Prayer. By his 
lectures and his notes on Corinthians and the books of 
the Old Testament, he was indeed one of the founders of 
the Reformed churches. Sismondi, the Genevan historian 
of the ‘‘Italian Republies,’’ was descended from an Ital- 
ian family who were driven out of Lucca for the same 
reason, and Felix Schelling, our Shakespeare scholar in 
the University of Pennsylvania, is a son of the Scellino 
family who had to emigrate from Locarno to Switzerland 
for the same imperative faith, There were many 
ethers whose names, suffering ‘‘a sea change’’ in the 
lands to which they went, are not easily traced. 

Not only friendship and a corresponding faith links 
Giula Gonzaga’s name to the Italian reformers, but also 
a remark which the terrible Ghislieri, Pope Pius V, is 
said to have made when her papers and correspondence 
fell into his hands just after her death: 

‘Oh, that I had had these sooner that I might have 
burned her too!’’ 

Her curious story has lured many historians, and biog- 
raphies of her have been written by Italian, German, 
French and English scholars, the latest being a volumin- 
ous, handsomely illustrated book by Chris. Hare,* pub- 
lished by Scribner’s three years ago, which amplifies con- 
temporary detail and setting, but presents no new facts 
or throws any fresh light on the elusive, but real question, 
of the lady’s personality. Many years ago the “idea of 
her life (did) sweetly creep into my study of imagina- 
tion,’’ and I followed every clue I could find about her in 
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the vast Victor Emanuel library in Rome; but when I 
made a special journey to Mantua to see if anything more 
intimate and personal could be discovered in the Gonzaga 
Archives, which are among the most valuable in Europe, 
the distinguished historian, Luzzio, who is director there, 
told me that it would be a futile search. 

‘You may be sure,”’ he said, ‘‘if there were any an- 
nals of Donna Giulia’s heretical convictions, and her con- 
nection with the Reformation, her kinsman, Cardinal Gon- 
zaga, would have not allowed them to be preserved. Ev- 
erything has been pretty thoroughly sifted. The only 
chance at all to find anything about her would be to wade 
through the gossipy, detailed reports with which the 
Mantuan, like the Venetian, ambassadors in Rome were 
required to furnish their home government, but it would 
be a mammoth undertaking affording scant if any results, 
for the aforesaid reason.’’ 

The setting of Giulia Gonzaga’s life is saturated with 
that picturesque and many sided quality which is peculiar 
to the brilliant and complex period of which she was so 
conspicuous a figure. I have called her the belle of the 
Reformation, but she was really the most notéd beauty 
of the Renaissance age. The tradition that Charles V. 
was one of her lovers, while it has, I think, no historical 
basis, yet shows the esteem in which her attractions were 
held, and we have the witness of every great’ poet and 
painter of her time to her supreme loveliness of person 
and spirit. It was a century of hyperbole, but the testi- 
mony of Titian and Ariosto is convincing. Bernardo Tas- 
so, father of the poet of The Jerusalem Delivered, de- 
scribes her in verses which dwell upon inner, rather than 
mere external, beauty: 

‘‘Her holy eyes and thoughts, like arrows to the mark, 
turn to God; living to Him, she is dead to herself, and on 
none other feeds and takes comfort,’’ but other men tell 
of a high, serene brow shaded by golden, curly hair and 
those clear, shining windows of her soul which opened 
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under tranquil, black lashes. As will be seen, the men 
who fell under the spell of those eyes or were ennobled 
by the subtler influences of her mind and character were 
a large and varied company. 

The princely Gonzaga family was one of the most 
powerful of North Italy. The fanciful frescoes of their 
palaces in Mantua though obliterated and besmirched 
by barbaric, northern soldiers, yet attest the taste and 
culture of nobles who furnished models for the pleasure 
houses of Europe. Italians could find no lovelier thing to 
reproduce for their national exposition than the dainty 
blue and gold ‘‘ Little Paradise,’’ in which Isabella d’Este, 
a Gonzaga bride, received the most brilliant of her con- 
temporaries, or read those Elzevir and Aldine editions of 
the classics which she so dearly prized. One cannot but 
smile over the claims and pretensions of some of our mod- 
ern American women, when one considers how the women 
of the Renaissance already knew how to conciliate higher 
learning with womanly charm and beauty. . 

A hundred years before Isabella d’Este and Giuha 
Gonzaga, Vittorino da Feltre, one of the greatest educa- 
tors of history, held in the Casa Zoiosa a wonderful school 
for the young Gonzaga princes, in which he emphasized 
the mens sana in corpore sano and vied with Arnold of 
Rugby in the nobility and simplicity of his scholastic 
ideals, with an almost Anglo-Saxon insistence upon truth 
telling and clean, active living; offering scholarships to 
poor boys and inciting the young Gonzagas to emulation 
of them. 

But my Giulia could not boast of being a fellow-citi- 
zen of Virgil for she was born in 1513 at another fief of 
the Gonzaga family not very far from Mantua and her 
father was of a younger branch of the descendants of 
Lothiar. Her mother was a Fieschi of Genoa, but she was 
early left an orphan and reared by a wise old grand- 
mother. Even as a child she learned to ride, and to fly 
the falcon on the misty banks of the Oglio River which 
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flows through a flat country. Indoors, she was taught 
Greek and Latin and music, embroidery and sewing. 
From infancy she seems to have been surpassingly beau- 
tiful, disproving the old Italian proverb that she who is 
pretty in swaddling bands will be ugly in the piazza. 
An old contemporary so describes her: 

‘‘Giulia surpasses all her sisters. Her modesty can- 
not conceal her gifts and attractions. Ever ready with 
piquant, witty sayings, she is yet ever gently courteous. 
She sings the sweetest melodies. Devoted to knowledge 
as Minerva, she has the artist’s gift to reproduce the many 
beauties of nature.’’ It was the good old custom to read 
much aloud, and the tales of Godefroi de Bouillon and 
King Arthur, the Divine Comedy and the Epistles of 
Saint Jerome fell upon a ready ear and an alert intelli- 
gence. At nine years old, we find her twice sending mot- 
etts with pretty little notes to her kinsman, the Marquis 
Federico Gonzaga of Mantua. 

At the early age of twelve, she was invited by her kins- 
woman, Isabella d’Este, to be one of a party of ladies on 
a trip to Rome, where Isabella was going ta obtain a 
cardinal’s hat for her son. By horse and barge and litter, 
they made a wonderful progress from one powerful kins- 
man’s castle to another in Ferrara, Ravenna, Resaro and 
Urbino, and were brilliantly entertained, for ‘while the 
courtiers of Queen Elizabeth still ate without forks, Italy 
had all the amenities of a luxurious civilization. It was 
probably on this journey, in the beautiful red castle of 
the Este family at Ferrara, that Ariosto was charmed by 
the glance of those ‘‘serene eyes’’ and set her portrait 
in his gallery.* 


*“Giulia Conzaga che dovunque il piede 
Volge e dovunque I sereni occhi gira 
Non pur ogn’ altra di betlta la cede 
Ma come scesa dal ciel dea l’ammira.” 
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In Rome they were lodged in the stately Palazzo Co- 
lonna, having a daily allowance from the pope for meats, 
wines and dainties. They met all that was brilliant and 
worthy in Roman society. It was a time when artists and 
scholars were being thrilled and fertilized to activity, not 
only by the men and the manuscripts which the Fall of 
Constantinople had sent to Italy, but in Rome itself they 
were rediscovering buried treasures of classic beauty to 
serve as models for a new epoch in art, and the ara- 
besques of the freshly excavated Baths of Titus guided 
the hand of Raphael in the decoration of the Vatican log- 
gie. Can we doubt that the sensitive mind of the lovely 
young Giulia was stimulated by the intellectual pollen 
which was in the very air. Why, in the garden of the pal- 
ace where she walked daily were the remains of the an- 


cient Temple of the Sun, and men were waking to the 


treasures of the Forums which are hardly more than a 
stone’s throw from Palazzo Colonna. 

With a start of surprise, we are reminded that ‘‘she 
who is bern beautiful, is born marriageable,’’ by finding 
that in June of 1526, our Githa, to our modern eyes, 
hardly more than a child, is betrothed and married, in 
the chapel of that same house, to Prince Vespasiano Co- 
lonna, a widower with a daughter as old as the bride. 
Of course we do not know how she felt, but it was con- 
sidered a brilliant match as the Colonna were among the 
first lords in Europe. Vespasiano seems to have really 
loved his girl bride and to have truly esteemed her, for he 
not only left her, in his will, the uncontrolled possession 
of the larger share of his vast estates, but also made her 
euardian of his daughter Isabella, who was to prove a 
thorny charge. It is said that Vespasiano Colonna took 
a deep interest in the principles of the Reformation and 
was really attached to them, imbuing his young wife with 
the same love and interest. But of this we cannot be cer- 
tain. Immediately after the wedding, he took the two 


a 


young women to Palliano, one of his estates in the Sabine - 
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mountains, tarrying for a night at Marino, another Co- 
lonna castle set in the cyclamen and violet-scented woods 
which fringe Lake Albano. 

But Giula Gonzaga was not destined to lead a peace- 
ful, secluded marriage life for long. Italy was racked by 
the contentions of Spain and France, in which all the 
Gonzaga and Colonna kin were involved. The year after 
the marriage saw the sack of Rome by the Constable of 
Bourbon when Europe stood aghast at what northern sol- 
diery were capable of. Giulia’s brother, Luigi Rhodo- 
monte, a gigantic palladin of the Orlando Furioso type 
helped the pope to escape, and then flew up to remote 
Palliano to protect his beautiful sister and her step- 
daughter, for Vespasiano had died very suddenly leaving 
a widow not yet sixteen years old. 

Giulia’s biographers have differed over the signifi- 
cance of her choice at this time of her emblem, an ama- 
ranth flower with the motto ‘‘Non Moritura.’’ Monkish 
writers have affirmed that it referred to the preservation 
of chastity. Protestants have given it a religious mean- 
ing as declaring her faith in the immortality of the soul 
and a future life. She never married again, but every 
man, woman and child whom she met seems to have suc- 
cumbed not only to her rare beauty, but to the,more per- 
manent spell of charm and goodness, combined with un- 
usual intellectual culture and a deeply religious nature. 
We cease to think of the swanlike grace of her white neck, 
the delicately penciled brows and almond-shaped eyes, 
the lovely mouth, wavy golden hair, long slender fingers of 
exquisitely shaped hands, and the tall, beautifully mould- 
ed figure, to be seen in her painted portraits in Vienna, 
Rome and England, and are enchanted rather by the 
thought of a being breathing thoughtful breath, in whose 
breast dwelt holy valor, supreme unselfishness and a 
warm, throbbing human heart. We are told that when she 
possed over the grass, little flowers seemed to spring be- 
neath her feet and that she appeared to be the daughter, or 
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the sister, of spring herself; but more compelling, across 
the cold gap of the centuries, are little phases of feminine 
tenderness like this for little cousins and kin: 

**Kiss the babies for me, but most of all kiss my most 
beautiful, my most delicious Douna Ippolita.’’ Douna Ip- 
polita was six then. The familiar word of nini which she 
uses always for children conveys rather the idea of ‘‘the 
darlings. ”’ 

T have not space to tell of the secret marriage of her be- 
loved brother Luigi to her step-daughter Isabella, nor of 
his death shortly after from wounds in battle, of the birth 
ot their child Vespasian who, when his mother married 
again, became the supreme object of his Aunt Giulia’s 
devotion. During the summer before the birth of this boy 
in 1531, Giulia transferred her residence to Fondi, a Co- 
lonna fief in the kingdom of Naples from which she de- 
rived her title of Countess of Fondi, by which she is best 
known. This curious old walled village, where St. Paul 
is said to have rested and St. Thomas Aquinas to have 
taught theology near an orange tree, planted by himself, 
is on the Appian Way and the old coach road between 
Rome and Naples. The landscape in which it is set, is of 
that enchanting quality to be found only in Italy. 
It is as if Sicily were holding up her cornucopia of 
loveliness towards the North to verify Mignon’s song. 
Orange groves and silvery olives lap the little town in 
softness, and stretch to a sparkling sea, while on the 
Southern horizon the magic, opaline profile of the 
Mount of Circe, rises like an exquisite, vaporous 
ghost of the myths and poetry of Greece—‘A 
dancing shape, an image gay, to haunt, to startle 
and waylay.’’ No more fitting background could have 
been found for the loveliest woman in Italy and she 
spent some years here. It is said that the Via Appia, 
from a street of tombs, was changed into a frequented 
thoroughfare for the literary, artistic visitors who 
thronged to visit the young widow. Her secretary 
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Porrino, was a well known writer of the day. Only the 
student of Italian literature would be interested in the 
majority of these guests, but among them were two of 
European fame whose lives and thoughts were to be deep- 
ly intertwined with those of Giulia Gonzaga: Vittoria Co- 
lonna and Juan Valdés. Letters from both ladies show 
the friendship and admiration which existed between 
Giulia and her husband’s distinguished cousin, the poet- 
ess and friend of Michael Angelo. In one letter Vittoria 
recalled the cordial hospitality she had enjoyed from 
Giulia at Fondi, and thanked her for an ‘‘ Exposition con- 
cerning St. Paul,’’ by Valdés, which she greatly needed 
and desired. She so spoke of a journey Giulia was plan- 
ning to Lombardy: ‘‘It is fitting that my Donna Giulia 
should revisit her earthly patria, being so conversant with 
the heavenly one.’’ They belonged to the same set social- 
ly and intellectually, and in a sense religiously, but as 
the times waxed to sharper cleavage, Vittoria seems to 
have condemned reformers like Ochino and repudiated 
doctrines opposed to the Roman church, while Giulia be- 
came more intimately associated with them, devoting love, 
care, time and money to their cause. Vittoria’s attitude 
is as ambiguous as the famous frescoed figure of Solomon 
in thie Pisa Campo Santo. 

Juan Valdés visited Fondi with a letter of introduction 
from Cardinal Gonzaga and so wrote to him: -‘‘I stopped 
a day at Fondi with that Lady of whom I can only say 
that it seems to me a pity she is not the queen of the 
whole world, but I think God so arranged it that we poor 
creatures might enjoy her divine conversation and cour- 
tesy which are not inferior to her beauty.’’ 

It was no mere parlor knight who wrote this, for Juan 
de Valdés was a Spanish gentleman of manners so court- 
ly, a life so pure, and a piety so deep and active that he 
made the most profound impression on the saints and 
worldlings of his generation, and was the inspiration and 
center of the movement for a more spiritual religion. 
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His brother was the Latin secretary of the Emperor 
. Charles V, but his own book, ‘‘Dialogo de Mercurio y 
Caron,’’ brought him into collision with the Inquisition 
so that he left Spain and spent the rest of his life in Italy. 
He is described as a true knight of the holy grail without 
fear and without reproach, one in whom the keen sword 
of soul and intellect had well-nigh pierced the frail sheath 
of the body. Some of his writings were translated into 
English by Nicholas Ferrar and won for him the love of 
our own quaint George Herbert. Another visitor to Fondi 
was the painter Sebastian del Piombo, to whom the pope 
lent swift horses that he might more quickly paint the 
portrait of Lady Giulia. And here it may not be irrele- 
vant to quote what the Countess of Fondi wrote to an 
old friend about her picture by Titian which has disap- | 
peared : ‘‘As for my portrait, I do not know whether I - 
should rejoice, for if it is as beautiful as you say, it can- 
not resemble me, for it would seem that Messer Tiziano 
sought to show the greatness of his genius by painting an 
absolutely beautiful woman, as I should be, but am not 
really. But I rejoice that this portrait is in the hands of 
your Excellency, so I may hope that through this picture, 
you will be reminded of the real person and be more 
generous with your letters.’’ 

But the most notorious event of Giulia’s life at Fondi 
was a violent one in which she narrowly escaped with life 
and honor. The Sultan of Turkey having heard of her 
great beauty, desired to obtain her for his harem. The 
corsair Barbarossa undertook to capture her for this pur- 
pose. Landing with his men on the coast near by, he raid- 
ed the country, burning and murdering all that came in 
their way. Disappointed at not finding Donna Giulia in 
the Fondi convent, he set fire to it, after violating and kill- 
ing the terrified nuns, and the countess would have been 
caught in the darkness but for the fidelity of a servant 
who helped her to escape, half-clad, through a window of 
her palace and hide for twenty-four hours in the thick 
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woods of Monte Passignano. Some slimy slander and 
mossy legend have gathered about this strange adventure. 
It has been said that, to protect herself, the Lady Giulia 
mutilated her beauty with a dagger; and a monkish his- 
torian insinuates that the servant man who saved her, but 
saw her unclothed, was afterwards killed for it, by her or- 
ders. There is a ring of the old tilt yard in the exclama- 
tion of the historian Ireneo Aff6 apropos of this story: 
‘‘This friar lies foully in his throat!’’ There is a 
well known Italian poem called, ‘‘The Fugitive Nymph,’’ 
dedicated to a dear friend of Giulia’s, the brilliant young 
cardinal, Ippolito dei Medici, in which her terrible noc- 
turnal flight is described; and the whole episode, ineredi- 
ble as it seems, is vouched for by serious historians and 
contemporaries. This raid was the occasion of a success- 
ful expedition against the Turks by pope and emperor. 
Cardinal Ippolito dei Medici was one of the most active in 
rushing to Donna Giulia’s defense and driving the cor- 
sairs from the coast. Early in life he had been chosen by 
Vespasiano Colonna as the future husband of his daugh- 
ter Isabella, but the engagement appealed to neither of 
the main parties. After Vespasiano’s death Isa- 
bella married Luigi Rhodomonte, and Ippolito is said 
to have been deeply enamoured of her lovely step-mother, 
Luigi’s sister. However that may be, shortly.after the 
corsair raid, a fresh shock came to Donna Giulia. She 
was at church when the news came that Cardinal Ippolito 
was dying of poison administered in a cup of chicken 
broth. On horseback she rode at once to Itri, the moun- 
tain town where he was staying, the birthplace of Fra 
Diavolo, a veritable eagle’s nest on the crest of the purple 
Apennine, staying with him until his death, which the his- 
torian Giovio, who was present, tells us was less bitter 
for Donna Giulia’s virtuous and tender ministrations. 
These two dark events made life at Fondi impossible 
for her, and she, shortly after, removed her establishment 
to Naples, which was to witness the most characteristic 
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phase of her story and development. It is difficult to re- 
alize that even then she was only twenty-three years old. 
She had occupied for some time a position of great re- 
sponsibility, she had suffered the loss of many loved ones 
so that she was singularly isolated for a young and beau- 
tiful woman, and she had been vexed by lawsuits and 
complications connected with the restless Isabella, at once 
her step-daughter and the widow of her beloved brother. 
The Emperor Charles V commanded her presence at 
court, where she was welcomed by many friends and kins- 
people, but she was formed for loftier things than the 
gaiety of Neapolitan society. She withdrew from it and 
devoted herself not only to the education and establish- 
ment of her beloved nephew Vespasian, but to the poor 
and sick of the hospitals and especially to the neglected 
children of that seething city. Even this did not satisfy 
her hungry soul and we find her gathered into the elect 
group of noble minds which Juan de Valdés had attract- 
ed to the study and practice of Christ’s Gospel. Fra. 
Bernardo Ochino, the eloquent Sienese preacher, was 
drawing the whole city to hear him and stirring the people 
so profoundly that not long after, he was set upon for his 
heretical opinions and compelled to fly the country. 

One day while he was preaching, Donna Giulia’s heart 
was so troubled by his message that she left the church in 
tears, sorely needing to find rest for her soul, and very 
wretched. And she found that rest and peace, under the 
wise and spiritual ministrations of the gentle Spanish 
knight, Valdés. In private, personal conversation, he 
pointed out to her the way of salvation through justifica- 
tion by faith, showing her that pious deeds could only be 
the fruits of that faith, and pointing out to her the repose 
which the soul, emancipated by Christ, might find in God. 
That conversation seems to have made daylight in her 
spirit and she was, ever after, his best beloved disciple. 
He wrote for her his ‘‘ Christian Alphabet’’ which seems 
to be, in dialogue form, a reproduction of that momentous 
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talk in which, by God’s grace, he was the instrument of 
her conversion. For her he seems to have written his 
translations of the Psalms and his notes on St. Paul’s 
epistles and other works. Here is one of his letters to her: 

To the Most Illustrious Lady Giulia Gongaza—‘‘ Be- 
ing persuaded, Illustrious Lady, that the continual read- 
ing of the Psalms of David, which I sent you last year, 
translated from Hebrew into Spanish, has formed your 
mind to so pious and confident a trust in God that you 
can leave everything in His hands as David did; desiring 
that you may go forward, and that there should be formed 
in you a mind as firm, perfect and constant as that of St. 
Paul in the things belonging to the Gospel, I now send 
you these Epistles of St. Paul translated from Greek into 
Spanish, the continual reading of which will, I feel sure, 
contribute greatly to your progress in spiritual edifica- 
tion, provided, however, you do not read from curiosity 
or vanity, as men do who are without piety, thinking 
thereby to serve God: setting themselves to read St. Paul 
as a Spaniard would do to speak Greek with the object 
of pleasing a Greek Emperor You should imitate 
St. Paul inasmuch as you see that he imitates Christ. 
Strive to be more like Christ and like God, and thus re- 
cover the image and likeness of God in which the first man 
was created. . . I only wish to hold up David and St. Paul 
as patterns, so long as your mind is not able to take as 
your patterns Christ and God.’’ 

So Juan de Valdés ‘‘taught to others in the name of his 
Divine Master, in the dw alling tious, or walking by the 
way, ‘and often for those, who had an ear to hear, by 
parable’’ . . and Giulia Gonzaga did have the ear to hear, 
and yielded him inspiring response and sympathy, and 
showed in her life the fruits of righteousness. We are 
told that Michael Angelo loved to hear Valdés’ transla- 
tion, from the Greek, of the Epistle to the Romans, in 
the company of Vittoria Colonna as they sat together in 
the monastery to which she retired in Rome. In Naples, 
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Valdés and his friends met in his house on Chiaja and in 
the Colonna villa on the Island of Ischia, and we hear of 
wonderful Sundays which they spent studying the Holy 
Scriptures under the direction of Valdés. But at the age 
of forty-one, Juan de Valdés passed to his reward and his 
friends, while they mourned and missed him, yet felt per- 
haps that it was better, for the shadows of the Inquisition 
were closing in on Italy, and life was growing precarious 
for those who would follow the narrow Way. 

Donna Giulia had obtained permission, about five 
years before, to take up her residence in the Convent of 
San Francesco delle Monache, in which uncloistered nuns 
daily distributed the king’s alms to the poor. She lived 
there as a lay person keeping up a sort of establishment 
of her own, receiving her visitors freely. Indeed, Anni- 
bal Caro (the Lady Mary Wortley Montague of Italian 
letters) wrote when Giulia had passed the zenith of her 
girlish beauty, that he had rather see Donna Giulia Gon- 
zaga than anything, or anyone, in Naples or its environs. 

In what remains of her voluminous and varied corre- 
spondence, and in revelations made by the trial of her 
friend, Carnesecchi, we catch broken gleams of her life 
and thoughts. Many of her letters are in cypher, proba- 
bly to keep inviolate the plans and safety of her friends 
and protegés among the reformers, and here and there 
her secretary’s script is interrupted by swift, cryptic sen- 
tences in her own handwriting. I am very fond of a letter 
which she wrote to a certain Madonna Livia who had been 
beguiled by one of those alchemists so in vogue at the 
time, and here is one paragraph: 

“‘Would you like me, Madonna Livia, to teach you a 
true-and beautiful alchemy? Lay up for yourself treas- 
ure in heaven, where thieves do not break through and 
steal, where the rust doth not consume nor the moth gnaw 
and destroy. That which is acquired by evil means 1s 
no gain, but a great and dangerous loss. The promises 
of the alchemist are like those of the astrologers who boast 
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that they can foretell future things and do not even know 
the present or the past, and yet they dare to profess that 
they can reveal heavenly matters as if they were ever 
present at the council of God. I do not really know 
whether their fraud is more shameful or our folly in be- 
lieving, as we do, that which is worthy of all contempt. 
Look within yourself, Madonna Livia, and if your power 
does not correspond to your desires, at least place a rein 
upon them, and then you will not devote yourself to al- 


chemy.”’ 
Her heart rings true as she writes of that same ‘‘most 
delicious darling’’ grown up to maidenhood .. . . ‘‘hav- 


ing perhaps been too importunate about the establishment 
of Donna Ippolita, I will only say that this young girl 
gives me supreme delight in all things, and more so every 
day. If the matter is not settled, may our Lord God or- 
der all for the best .... ’’ With a mother-heart, she 
watched and tended Ippolita on her dying bed, a young 
wife of 28—as she had done in the troubles and complica- 
tion of her brief lifetime. 

She took a lively and benevolent interest.in all her 
wide connection and lavished pensions, and constant aid, 
on the exiled reformers, and her old servants, and though 
conscious of her danger from the aroused Inquisition, she 
refused to fly from Naples, where she died on April 19, 
1566, commending her soul to her Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 
and leaving the most careful directions for the support of 
her poor friends, her dependents and servants, providing 
freedom and support of several slaves, and dowries for 
the daughters of a friend. She could have no better epi- 
taph than the words of Carnesecchi who was beheaded and 
burned very soon afterwards. He said, she was to him 
‘“a fixed star, by whose light he had guided his course in 
the darkness of a blind world, whose example had kept 
him from many illicit and impure things, and then had 
freed him from a superstitious and false religion and kept 
him within due bounds where otherwise he would have 
fallen into grave danger.”’ 


A CRISIS AND A CHALLENGE. 
REVEREND FranK Raw inson, SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


This paper is an attempt to formulate the problem 
which Southern Baptists face in China. It will contain 
no historical formule because there are no precedents 
which will fit the present situation there. All denomina- 
tions working in China are making tentative precedents 
for evolving conditions. Christendom has prayed God to 
wake up China: now has come the day when Christian 
forces must readjust themselves to the needs of an awak- 
ened China. Reconstruction is the order of the day. No 
brand of sentiment can solve the problem of modern mis- 
sion work in the Central Kingdom. The Baptist attack, 
therefore, especially the Southern Baptist attack, needs 
to be reformed! 

In attempting this preview we have in mind the pre- 
vailing sentiment in the Southern Baptist Convention 
which looks to the maintaining of an isolated policy in 
mission work in China. My main purpose is to help start 
an adequate study of the real situation. This is necessary 
because there are problems in China which are beyond 
the reach of Christians in other lands to settle. The 
Convention can indicate to the missionaries the lines along 
which their policy should run, but such action cannot in 
the least control Chinese Christian opinion nor determine 
the attitude of even one section of Chinese Christians 
towards their fellow-countrymen who are also Christians. 
While, therefore, the carrying out of a policy of isolation 
may be comparatively simple in the South it faces alto- 
gether different conditions in China: conditions which 
certainly render a policy of isolation very difficult if not 
impossible. This is, however, the point that has yet to be 
settled and which makes a careful study of the whole 
situation most imperative! This much is sure, that for 
the future we have to reckon more and more with the 
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movements among Chinese Christians themselves, and 
depend less upon the denominational tendencies which 
have their historic roots in the Western past and which 
must take a subordinate place in the development of 
Christianity in China. Denominational exclusiveness, 
therefore, will be the salient most exposed to attack from 
the deepening feeling of Christian solidarity among the 
400,000 Chinese Christians. There are probably isolated 
mission stations where this is not yet true, but it is only 
a question of time when even they will realize it. We 
must face the issue squarely. If we are to make denomina- 
tional isolation effective we have got to measure up to 
the situation in a way we have never yet done. I am not 
advocating ‘‘co-operation’’ or ‘‘union,’’ that is a question 
now laid aside. But I am assuming that having issued 
our challenge we are necessarily willing to take steps to 
find out what it means. As an illustration take the South- 
ern Missionary News Bureau. Through this Bureau we 
haveopportunity to reach about two million people. The 
Foreign Mission Journal reached only about 27,000. We 
must now try to do by ourselves what we previously did 
with others. Otherwise our retirement from this co-op- 
erative activity simply leaves the field to others. It is 
this kind of a situation that obtains in China. To at- 
tempt to work alone simply means leaving the field to 
others, unless we enormously strengthen our lines and in- 
crease our equipment and forces. 


THE CRISIS. 


We face, then, a crisis in our mission work in China. 
We need not only to face it but to measure and master it 
also! He who despises a problem or ignores a foe seldom 
masters either. The crisis arises from the converging 
of certain movements upon the problem of winning the 
Chinese for Christ. For us the main feature of this crisis 
can be stated thus: What will be the effect upon our work 
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of the growing movement to unite the scattered forces of 
less than six thousand missionaries and 400,000 Chris- 
tians upon this task of winning 400,000,000? 

The principal movements which affect the Christian 
Campaign are (1) the Growing Desire for Christian In- 
dependence, (2) the Educational Movement, and (3) the 
Trend towards Christian Co-operation. The first we wel- 
come, the second constitutes the pivot of our future prob- 
lem; the third is our difficulty. 

The desire for spiritual independence on the part of 
Chinese Christians expresses itself in various ways. It 
is a reaching out for spiritual freedom. It centers around 
a perfectly natural aspiration to live as Chinese Chris- 
tians. Bishop Bashford says that the original form of 
Buddhism made little progress in China until it was com- 
pletely transformed. Such a process of absorption of . 
Christianity is now beginning and will take its own 
course. Just as Rembrandt depicts Christian scenes 
through and on a Dutch background so the Chinese, when 
they have attained spiritual freedom, will garb Christian 
truths in Chinese habiliments of thought. 

Freedom from foreign control of Christian work in 
China is one of the first steps to spiritual freedom. This 
is being brought about in many missions through joint 
control by Chinese and missionaries of Christian work. 
There is thus given full opportunity for the Chinese view- 
point to mould methods of doing this work. There are 
various degrees of this joint control and it is mixed up 
with certain ecclesiastical views. Yet here Southern Bap- 
tists seem to be somewhat behind. It is true that Associa- 
tions and Churches allow for such joint action; indeed 
give more freedom ina way. Yet possibly the largest part 
of Mission work is in the hands of our Missions which are 
Committees of the Board and which still meet and dis- 
cuss things affecting work among the Chinese without 
hearing from the Chinese themselves about the matters 
discussed. Some re-adjustment is necessary here. How 
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far do these Chinese colleagues of ours also represent the 
Board as well as the missionaries? We are meeting this 
desire for a share in the control of Christian work by, to 
a certain extent, having Chinese on school boards. But 
looked at in the large we are not meeting the movement 
as fully as some others are. 

Another step towards winning this spiritual freedom 
is the assumption of leadership. In the last report of the 
China Continuation Committee is this statement, ‘‘Grad- 
ually, but surely, the leadership of the Chinese Church 
is passing from the missionaries.’’ For the future it will 
be increasingly necessary that the missionaries take ac- 
count of the viewpoint of those among whom they work. 
Christian sentiment in China, not elsewhere, will be the 
determining factor in future ‘‘mission’’ work there. 

The converse of this desire for spiritual independence 
is a deep feeling of interdependence. Chinese Christians 
tend strongly to move together. There is emerging a 
Chinese Christian Consciousness. The inclusion in the 
dynastic history of the Manchus of a statement of Chris- 
tianity in China—the first time such a thing has been 
done—has done much to strengthen this feeling. The 
period of coddling has passed! The child begins to see 
the possibilities of manhood and at the same time is faced 
with a task beyond his strength. 

There is emerging also a sense of the real solidarity 
of Christianity—Chinese Christianity! Government re- 
quests for prayer, official recognition, intereommunica- 
tion among the Christians making more common the 
knowledge of Christian work in China are all contributing 
to this. Chinese Christians recognize their distinct part 
in the life of the nation. Christian activity has stimu- 
lated surrounding heathenism into some semblance of life 
with the result that Christians tend to feel the pressure 
more and with it the need of standing together. 

Then, too, a united Christianity can influence the na- 
tion as a whole better than a lot of independent units. The 
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appeals to which China has been recently listening were 
made with the united voice of Christians in China. None 
see more clearly than the Christians the need in China 
for an uplift never before experienced. ‘‘To help China’’ 
is almost a Christian slogan. All these things will cement 
together the whole body of Christians so that movements 
which stir the whole body will increasingly mean more 
than those within any section thereof. 

Now what does this movement for independence and 
interdependence mean for us? We the second group of 
American Christians ought to be able to play no mean 
part in directing these movements. It means among oth- 
er things that we cannot with any assurance prophesy as 
to what direction this tendency will take with regard to 
the denominational distinctions which are spread before 
the Chinese. Roland G. Usher, in his last book, ‘‘The | 
Challenge of the Future,’’ says, ‘‘The Majority of the 
Citizens of the United States have yet to be born.’? We 
may in like strain say of China, the real character, full 
influence and final status of Chinese Christianity have 
yet to emerge! It follows, then, with irresistible force 
that the great responsibility now upon the Missions is 
the training of leaders, on a scale and in a manner beyond 
anything yet attempted. We must remember that Chris- 
tianity in China is becoming more compact and that its 
influence and the influence of its leaders goes altogether 
beyond the relative numerical strength of Christianity 
which is about one-thousandth of the population. It fol- 
lows also that the quickest way to do evangelistic work 
on an adequate scale is to concentrate on training those 
who are to do it. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT. 
This brings us to the educational movement. In its 


general features it is well known. The part we need to 
play in it, however, must be better understood. It is the 
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greatest factor in the development of the leaders of Chris- 
tianity in China. How much influence do we wish to 
wield in moulding them? 

The number of private schools in China is unknown. 
From 706 A. D. to 1905, there were no others. But the 
Chinese Government is slowly organizing to provide ade- 
quate public education. The latest report gives 3,643,000 
children in government schools. The needs of about 
twenty million children in the United States are met with 
500,000 teachers. China, however, must prepare 1,700,000 
to teach probably fifty million pupils! With the problem 
of an adequate educational system for China we are only 
indirectly concerned. It is in connection with the need to 
train leaders—not preachers alone—that mission educa- 
tion comes in. The results of an extreme attitude towards 
educational work on the mission field are strikingly set 
forth in the 1916 report of our North China Mission. It 
says, ‘‘Among older Christians there are some efficient 
leaders. Among the young men there are some efficient 
men and men of promise, but among the middle-aged 
there are practically no real leaders at all. ‘This is the 
result of a score of years in which edueation as a policy 
was abandoned by the Mission.’’ Our missionaries in 
general now believe in education and our schools are full. 
There is, however, some indefiniteness as to what we mean 
to do with our schools and our aim in them. There is 
not, as far as I know, any broad mission policy as to the 
relation of our whole educational work to the leadership 
of modern China and no inclusive aim to help to deter- 
mine where we are going with what we have nor how we 
should further develop it. Our educational activities are 
still somewhat ameebic. The day is passing when we can 
have any kind of a school and expect to satisfy the com- 
ing leadership of China. 

In the list of churches or denominations doing educa- 
tional work in the United States included in the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education Southern Baptists are . 
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not named, though Southern Methodists and Presbyter- 
ians are. The problem of Baptist students and State 
Schools is well known. In the report of the Education 
Commission to the Convention is this statement, ‘‘We 
are not nearly so well equipped for carrying on our school 
work as we should be in order to make a commanding 
appeal to those seeking education.’’ This comparative 
educational obscurity is being transferred to our work 
in China but with the danger of even worse results than 
at home. For in China we have only about one-tenth of 
the work, one in twenty of the pupils in mission schools 
and an almost invisible fraction of those in other schools. 
The spirit that is moving in the South to remedy condi- 
tions at home must be exerted with even greater force in 
China. For there we have relatively a much larger gap 
to bridge. Southern Baptists in China cannot do a fair. 
share of the work there nor get a proper hearing for their 
message if their efforts at education lag too far behind. 
It is the mission schools that have been the pioneers in 
the new education in China. Most of the institutions of 
higher learning are conducted by North American Mis- 
sionaries. This lead the Missions must maintain and we 
must help them maintain it or be hopelessly outclassed. 
General education in China is becoming more com- 
plex. It is in a state of reconstruction. Demand for vo- 
cational and industrial features are incessant. These the 
Shanghai Baptist College is endeavoring to meet as far 
as can be done with the insufficient forces on hand. Com- 
petition with government schools is becoming a live factor 
in some places. And on every hand the standards are he- 
ing raised. There is a definite demand for the very best 
the West has to offer. To lead all mission schools must 
meet these conditions. What plans have we for the spe- 
cial training now demanded for educational missionaries? 
In medical education we are doing but little. The 
Rockefeller Foundation is to establish model medical 
schools in Shanghai and Peking which will revolutionize 
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the standards of all education in China. Yet the China 
Continuation Committee has decided that the Boards 
should continue to support medical schools as those under 
the Rockefeller Foundation cannot meet the demand. 
The one place where we are doing anything adequate to 
train Chinese doctors is at Nanking—and that school is 
to be discontinued. Do we want our Baptist youth to 
take a share in this living exposition of Christian love? 
Theological education is one in which the change of 
standards is felt most keenly. We have gotten the ear 
of China now we must have preachers of a calibre equal 
to the task of holding it. The demands for efficiency in 
this branch of work are loud and insistent! It is here 
that some think missionary teachers will be longest need- 
ed. For theological instruction involves the interpreta- 
tion of Christianity to the Chinese at its most vital point. 
Efficiency here is essential to a clear interpretation of the 
waiting Christ to the listening Chinese! So the growing 
call for advanced work in theological education is a logi-’ 
cal result of conditions. There has been indeed consider- 
able talk of one advanced theological school fomthe whole 
of China, but no feasible plan has yet been presented. It 
is, however, steadily growing more difficult to maintain 
such schools. While there is still need for the men of 
lesser calibre yet the demand for men of the highest train- 
ing and the best qualifications is very prominent. 
Religious education also is receiving attention. The 
need for efficient Bible Study courses in mission schools 
is deeply felt. Careful study is being made of the whole 
subject and there is a movement on foot to work out Bible 
Study curricula for these schools. Among the recent out- 
standing developments is that of Sunday School work. 
The lesson notes published by the China Sunday School 
Union have gone from 27,000 in 1911, to 100,000 weekly 
in 1915. We are somewhat behind here also since both 
the Anglicans and Methodists have Sunday School 
Secretaries who are seeking to develop this work. While 
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we have talked of it we have no one yet allocated to this 
important work, though Rev. James B. Webster has given 
special attention to teacher training in his work in the 
Seminary at Shanghai and is now taking special studies 
to increase his efficiency in this regard. 

Another note frequently struck is that of educational 
evangelism. It means in short that the educational meth- 
od is filling a large place in the work of direct evangeliza- 
tion. A great Forward Evangelistic movement is now 
under way. Indeed this movement has been spoken of as 
the greatest result up to date of the work of the China 
Continuation Committee. This movement is national in 
scope and now has a National Evangelistic Secretary—a 
gift to the work of all Missions from the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed Church of America(Presby- 
terian)—-whose duty is to serve in every way possible in © 
gathering data about evangelistic work and putting it at 
the disposal of the missions to do as they like with. Prov- 
ince-wide campaigns are the order of the day. These so 
far have been attempts to train Chinese Christians in the 
handling of large evangelistic campaigns. The method 
dominating these campaigns is educational for the pur- 
pose of training Christians to teach those who may be 
led to express their interest in Christianity. We may say 
that Christian pedagogy is taking a leading part in the 
evangelization of China. 

Now what part do we propose to take in this move- 
ment? Educational work in all its phases suits in a 
peculiar way the genius of the Chinese people. And con- 
sidering the relation of education to the present need for 
training and influncing leaders it is imperative that we do 
our full share. Those institutions or school systems which 
come up to the latest standards quickest will wield great- 
est influence over the leaders for those with real qualities 
of leadership will, generally speaking, go where they can 
get the best. 
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The movement for Christian co-operation is linked up 
with the need of an efficient educational system for the 
training of leaders. It centers around educational inter- 
ests. At this point the pressure for co-operatior has been 
most felt and in this connection most has been accom- 
plished. With this co-operative educational achievement 
we have to reckon. Other phases of co-operation are sec- 
ondary and opinion more uncertain regarding them. 
While ‘‘Organic Church Union,’’ is spoken of by some, 
yet it does not seem to me to he a live issue. It might 
become so, however, if those who do not believe in it fail 
to take their share of helping shape the ideas which are 
linking together the Christians in China. The significance 
of the movement for co-operation is seen in these quota- 
tions from the Fourth Report of the Board of Mission- 
ary Preparation: ‘‘Federation is in the air and co-op- 
eration is increasing each year. Candidates who are out 
of harmony with this spirit would better go to another 
field (than China) or remain at home.’’ ‘‘ Co-operative 
movements seem to be strongest in China—the largest of 
all mission fields.’ “‘This demand need not obliterate 
proper denominational distinctions.’’ We are bound to 
take note of this and measure carefully our responsibility 
in conducting an isolated policy. How shall we maintain 
a proper opportunity for our message in the face of these 
conditions? Shall we, in order to maintain our position 
and influence, have to do what Roland G. Usher says the 
United States will have to do politically—be as strong 
as the combined strength of several? We must remember 
that co-operation in China is just beginning to wield its 
real influence! 

Here are a few facts gleaned from the China Mission 
Year Book (1916), as to the momentum this movement 
has already acquired. The great evangelistic movements 
of recent years have been co-operative, and we have had 
apart inthem. For China new year, a week of evangelist- 
ic effort is planned for all China! There are now fifty- 
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five ‘‘union’’ institutions not including the Shanghai Bap- 
tist College. Of the fifteen schools of high grade in China 
seven are “‘union,’’ and thus fifty per cent at least of the 
stronger students are under co-operative influence. There 
are now seven ‘‘union’’ theological schools. These schools 
have a widening influence. There is a Christian Publica- 
tion Association in which thirteen societies are represent- 
ed by individual members, we among them. There are 
hopes of combining the eleven tract societies already co- 
operative in character. In 1915-1916, five ‘‘union”’ con- 
ferences for the training of Bible teachers were held in 
prominent centers. The delegates held similar confer- 
ences on their return home. Then there is the China Con- 
tinuation Committee (whose functions are advisory only) 
which is the culmination of the desire for co-operation, - 
now studying the whole field of China with a view to help- 
ing all Missions plan for advance. There are other phases 
too numerous to mention. 

These organizations through papers, year books, ete., 
are able to reach and influence the Chinese as never be- 
fore. Those who work in with the co-operative move- 
ment will find it easy to influence China as a whole. For 
the Chinese people will think of Christianity as a whole. 
There are no historic roots to help mould their opinion. 
There is a certain spectacular element about co-operation 
which will strike their fancy. For them there are no 
reasons—not valid ones at least—why Western Chris- 
tians should not move together. Public sentiment, too, 
is easily moved by success. 

It must be candidly admitted that co-operative influ- 
encies will set the standards of Mission work in China! 
‘‘{Union’’ schools will surpass others in efficiency and 
equipment. It is at these centers that outstanding lead- 
ers will be trained. They in turn will influence others. 
Then, too, it seems to be, or has seemed to be, somewhat 
easier to raise funds for such institutions. 
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So to the feeling of interdependence will be added the 
influence of interactivity. In the great forward evangel- 
istic movement will be inculcated a spirit of brotherhood 
which will tend to put denominational distinctions into 
the background. One of the great formative influences 
operative in China today is this co-operative movement. 

To hold our own alone we must measure up to this 
movement for Christian co-operation. We must move 
quickly to catch up too! We must do all for ourselves 
that the majority are planning to do together. We must 
rise to the standards already set. This situation is the 
greatest challenge that Southern Baptists ever heard! 
Can we accept it? 


II. THE CHALLENGE. 


The clarification of our position on co-operation has 
not settled the problem. We have just brought it into the 
light. In trying to define this challenge we shall not 
touch the work in other fields beside China. And we shall 
only touch upon evangelistic work. For the challenge 
consists mainly in a call to educational work. And since 
we do so little of it nothing more will be said of medical 
education. 

Are we able to accept this challenge? } 

Let us remind ourselves of our relative position. In 
the South we are first in size; eight and one-third times 
as large as Southern Presbyterians and seven per cent 
larger than Southern Methodists. But in foreign mis- 
sion contributions, including the Judson Centennial Fund, 
we are third. Southern Presbyterians (1915), gave $1.51 
per capita; Southern Methodists thirty-eight cents, and 
ourselves, thirty cents (including Judson Centennial). 
Both of these denominations work in seven fields while 
we work in six. We might note in passing that Chinese 
Baptists gave $1.38 per capita. For all purposes South- 
ern Baptists gave $4.57 per capita while Brazilian Bap- 
tists gave $6.14. 
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In the United States we are the largest section of the 
second largest denomination, being about forty-seven per 
cent more numerous than Northern Baptists. Yet accord- 
ing to the statistics furnished by The Home Base Commit- 
tee of the Foreign Missions Conference for 1915, we occu- 
py in amount of regular contributions for Foreign Mis- 
sions eighth place; number of missionaries ninth ; number 
of native workers thirteenth; number of native Christians 
seventh ; (in number of converts on foreign field Northern 
Baptists are first); in number of Sunday School pupils 
eighth; College and Seminary pupils sixth; other pupils 
thirteenth. It is true that in number of native workers 
and Native Christians we are a little ahead of Southern 
Methodists and in College and Seminary work somewhat 
ahead of both Southern Methodists and Presbyterians. 
But nowhere are we doing a task in keeping with our 
strength! 

In China a comparison is not quite so easy. The data 
are still somewhat indeterminate. While we are in gen- | 
eral somewhat ahead of Southern Methodists and Presby- © 
terians, yet in comparison with the largest Societies (ex- 
eluding the China Inland Mission and the Y. M. C. A.) all 
of whom are smaller than ourselves with the exception of 
Northern Methodists, we are in number of missionaries 
oecupying sixth place; in Chinese force fifth ; church mem- 
bership third; Sunday School pupils third; contributions 
to Christian work fourth; total students under instruc. 
tion fifth; college students sixth; patients treated elev- 
enth. Indeterminate as these data are they indicate that 
we occupy a position much below our possibilities; and 
those outclassing us are in many instances combining with 
the result that the momentum of their lead will be greatly 
accelerated. If we could sum up what is being done in 
co-operative institutions the comparison would go against 
us still more. 

Now apparently neither the Convention nor its mis- 
sionaries know just what we ought to do as our share. We 
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dare not, in view of the scrappy data available, do more 
than make a few tentative hints as to what we may have 
to do if we are to maintain a well-rounded Baptist work 
in China. The tendency towards democracy makes it a 
great opportunity for Baptists! To meet this situation 
we need an unprecedented program. Christian forces are 
combining to approach the problem from a national view- 
point. If we have conscientiously challenged the rest we 
must show that we stand ready to do an adequate work 
alone! Our challenge must be more than words! 
Evangelistic work in China is at present heading up 
in province-wide campaigns. This indicates that broad 
plans are being laid for dealing effectively with present 
opportunities. What ought to be our share of this work? 
In ‘‘The Emergency of China,’’ Dr. Pott says that mis- 
sionary forces should be doubled. Under present condi- 
tions only a small proportion of the missionaries are able 
to give full time to direct evangelistic work. Making di- 
rect evangelistic work of equal importance with all other 
forms of work combined it would look as though an in- 
crease of about fifty per cent would be needed to take 
proper care of our part in this form of Christian activity. 
lf that is correct what would it mean? During the last 
ten years we have increased our China missionary force 
by about fifty-six per cent. To increase it by about fifty 
per cent of its present strength there would be required 
about $60,000 a year or an increase of about eight per 
cent in the Board’s receipts for this one item alone. This 
figure, furthermore, takes no account of the cost of main- 
taining the work of this new group nor of traveling ex- 
penses. Now we are already working beyond our regular 
income and after the Judson Centennial Fund is complet- 
ed will need, as I figure it, an annual increase of some- 
thing like $200,000 to sustain present work. We must 
first catch up with the extra work and responsibility rep- 
resented by the debt before enlargement can come. Then, 
too, the intensive cost of maintaining the work already 
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started is growing fast. It is no longer possible to say 
that what supports one missionary will support ten na- 
tives. The cost of living for Chinese workers and their 
rates of support are rising rapidly. Chinese workers who 
draw the salary of a single missionary are now in evi- 
dence. This fact increases the difficulty of providing for 
increase and expansion. 

A word, too, must be said about Christian Literature. 
Tremendous progress will be made in this department of 
missionary work in the near future. In Great Britain 
fourteen societies have united to further the production 
of Christian Literature on the mission field. Our Publi- 
cation Society printed eight million pages last year. It 
is but a hint of what is needed. But a small proportion 
of the money we send to China goes into Christian liter- 
ature. The six largest societies working in China give 
only two per cent of their China mission funds to litera- 
ture. And in general less than one per cent of the money 
sent to China by Christians is used to produce Christian 
literature. While it is true that over ninety per cent of 
the literature by Christian agencies in China .is not de- 
nominational, yet we must take a fair share in this great 
means of influencing the Chinese. Lists of the best liter- 
ature now on hand are being prepared to direct those who 
desire to use it. These lists will not give place to dis- 
tinctly denominational literature. The field of Christian 
literature is a field that is just being charted. What part 
shall we take in it? Something more than we are doing 
will be necessary if we are to do a full share! 

But the development of a well-rounded system of edu- 
cational work is the great problem! I have heard it said 
that it would pay the Board for the immediate future to 
put practically all its China funds into educational work! 
Can we afford to thus emphasize one particular phase of 
work? In any event we ought to have a complete system 
of schools adequate to our need and opportunities. This 
system must include, besides advanced theological work, 
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general and normal schools and kindergartens. What will 
it cost us to do this? The standard towards which we 
must travel is already set. Bro. Shepherd has estimated 
that to do it in South China alone it will be necessary to 
put. into secular educational work there $70,000 a year. 
This is more than the Board’s entire present appropria- 
tion to that work! The question of whether this would 
bring our educational work up to standards already set 
is not prominent in this estimate. Each of our China 
Missions will need to work the problem out along similar 
lines. Here is an interesting fact. If we are to attempt 
to carry out the suggestion of the China National Con- 
ference (1913), we shall need about 113 kindergartens. I 
do not think that we have a dozen now! Teachers for this 
and all other kinds of educational work are already com- 
ing out of other schools—mainly co-operative. So that 
while trying to do our work alone we are compelled to use 
those trained under co-operative influences. And we must 
either produce all these teachers ourselves or else find 
some way of influencing them before we get them. Other- 
wise we shall be trying to steep tea with water from a 
punctured kettle! . 

There are some data which will help us understand 
what we must plan for unless we are deliberately to de- 
cide to do inferior work. Bro. Shepherd estimates $90,- 
000 for a College and Normal school, and $5,000 a year 
for running expenses. But his estimate is too low. This 
college and normal school if established must compete 
with one across the river—The Canton Christian College 
—which has a plant worth $351,000 gold, and gets $20,000 
for support annually, such support including the cost of 
staff! There has been talk, furthermore, of a million dol- 
lar endowment! It has been a more or less popular idea 
that $50,000 will found a College on the mission field. 
The ghostly and intangible appearance of that idea is 
now becoming evident! It will soon pass to the limbo of 
all good ghosts. Now according to present tendencies 
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we shall need three more colleges in China—Canton, 
Shantung, Honan—unless the one already established— 
the Shanghai Baptist College—can serve the entire 
Southern Baptist constituency! If we are to hold our own 
our South China and North China Missions should have 
colleges at once! For they must meet the standards set 
by Canton Christian College and Shantung Christian Uni- 
versity, both strong co-operative institutions. We may 
then focus attention on these three colleges and ask, What 
would it cost to establish them? Definite data will guide 
us here. The Shanghai Baptist College has already spent 
$130,000 and will need another $100,000 or more to meet 
needs now in sight. And the combined constituency of 
the Northern and Southern Baptist Missions which it 
serves is not as large as either that in North or South 
China. In addition it takes, including salaries of foreign 
instructors, something under $18,000 a year for present 
running expenses. It is only beginning its career. St. 
John’s University, Shanghai (American Church Mais- 
sion), has a plant which cost $330,000 gold and requires 
for annual maintenance $35,000! It has been established 
more than twenty-five years. Nanking University has a 
plant—when funds now in hand are spent—worth $255,- 
000, and needs $11,400 annually exclusive of foreign in- 
structors’ salaries. Shantung Christian University has 
a larger plant than St. John’s which is worth $424,000, 
and uses in addition to staff $11,500 a year. It would 
seem, therefore, that the establishment of these three col- 
leges, the further equipment of the Shanghai Baptist Col- 
lege (our part), and the building up of a complete system 
of lower schools to feed into these colleges will in the near 
future, if we are to proceed along these lines, call for an- 
other ‘‘ Judson Centennial Fund”’ for this purpose alone! 
In addition to this there is evangelistic work, literature, 
catching up with the debt and some other mission 
fields! But something like this will need to be considered 
unless that part of our Baptist debt in education to the 
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world—referred to in the Convention sermon at Houston 
—which belongs to China is to fall below the standards 
already set and be a mere pittance compared with our 
real resources! Our missionary force would have to be 
increased more than twenty-five per cent, possibly fifty 
per cent, to take care of this educational system. Then 
what of theological work? How can we compete with the 
Canton Union Theological Seminary for instance, which 
already has a faculty of seven, and nine missions to sup- 
port it? Under present conditions the manning of our 
theological schools requires agonizing effort. The ** Bap- 
tist Empire’’ cannot be built up with men who cannot hold 
their own for lack of training. Shall we, therefore, rest 
content with doing in most cases inferior work at this 
important point? 

Without attempting to generalize too much on incom- 
plete data it is evident that we shall have to plan beyond 
anything yet attempted! Indeed to be true to our trust 
China will demand more than we are now doing in all our 
mission fields. 

What are the possibilities of increase? The Board’s 
appropriations to China have, during the last*ten years, 
gone from $133,592 to $214,686. But there is nothing reg- 
ular about the increase. During the years 1906 to 1916, 
foreign mission contributions went from $315,248 to $805,- 
729, including the Judson Centennial Fund. But the in- 
crease is irregular varying from actual decreases to a 
twenty-eight per cent increase. The average rate of in- 
crease, for the ten years less than ten per cent, shows a 
tendency to go down, and while larger than the per cent 
increase in membership (under four per cent), is not so 
regular. It is true that contributions should be perma- 
nently higher after the Judson Centennial Fund is com- 
pleted, but it appears that at most we can venture to fore- 
cast an average yearly increase of fifteen per cent. This 
is less than $50,000 and would not begin to touch the 
situation in China; it may be absorbed for a number of 
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years in catching up with the debt! The Board’s Report 
says: ‘‘The Baptist Foreign Mission Program needs 
for its direction and support more than will be provided 
by the churches in annual giving.’’? And only about thirty 
per cent of the Board’s funds go to China! It would ap- 
pear that a new attitude, a new outlook and a new pro- 
gram are essential to the task we have set ourselves in 
China alone by determining to stand alone! 

And yet we need not be discouraged! The prosperity 
of our people has but just begun. Here are a few facts 
culled from the Manufacturer’s Record. Of the past we 
read: ‘‘In thirty years the South has multiplied its in- 
vested capital ten times. The value of its manufactured 
products has increased 526 per cent against an increase 
of 323.4 per cent in the rest of the country. Individual 
bank deposits have increased at the rate of 1118 per cent! 
Of future possibilities the following is said: ‘‘The South 
may yet be the center and the master of the iron industry 
of the world. The world has yet to learn that no region 
on earth can compare with the Southern States as a locus. 
for chemical industries. The center of the petroleum in- 
dustry is now in the South and here it is believed it must 
remain for another generation. There is not another re- 
gion in the world equal to that of the South in its possibil- 
ities in agriculture. If prosperity continues at the same 
rate as during the previous thirty years individual de- 
posits will be increased again 580.8 per cent over what 
they were in 1912.’’ These are the conclusions of experts. 
Since, according to the last census, one in twelve people in 
the South is a white Baptist, we have not missed a fair 
share of this prosperity and are in line for much more 
in the future. While our gifts to all missions have been 
more regular in their average annual increase than those 
to foreign missions, which are somewhat spasmodic, yet 
our support of the cause of Christ throughout the world 
has not kept pace with our material prosperity. To do 
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half as well in our per capita gifts as Southern Presby- 
terians we could have an annual budget of over $2,000,000! 

What, then, will Southern Baptists do? This growing 
prosperity and this tremendous problem in China must 
be brought together. We ought to be planning in a large 
way to bring this about! Southern Baptists are a mass 
of unreleased potentialities which are only just beginning 
to co-ordinate. A mighty reservoir of untapped forces! 
With a sufficient depth of missionary spirit, and an ade- 
quate program there is no telling what they might not do! 
We must, however, be on our guard against the deaden- 
ing miasma of complacent forecasts. If we are to com- 
pass the task we have set ourselves we must move togeth- 
er more and move quicker than ever before. 

‘“But,’’ says someone, ‘‘there is plenty of time.’’ Yes 
there is, if we are content to have to undo what others 
have done, in order to provide a proper hearing for our 
message. But if we desire our message to have full 
weight during the formative period of Chinese Christian- 
ity there is not! The standards of mission work are being 
raised! The character of Christianity’s appeal to the 
heart of China is rapidly crystallizing! It is true that 
President Faunce has said that it will take the Chinese 
Government 100 years to provide education for its own 
children. But some Chinese leaders say it will take about 
ten! Already there are over 3,500,000 children in Govern- 
ment schools against 160,000 in mission schools. In most 
eases the Government Universities to be established will 
go into cities where there are strong mission schools. If 
our message is to be delivered effectively we must make 
a place for it soon! If some special educational fund 
were started ten years would see a change. It would 
probably take about ten years to finish up the Judson 
Centennial Fund and complete another along the same 
lines. But in this ten years, if we wanted to, or thought 
it best, we could do in more than one place what the 
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Shanghai Baptist College has done, which has been start- 
ed only ten years and has been on its own compound only 
seven. 

““BUT”’ (a big ‘‘but’’), comes in a sort of general un- 
dertone of protest, ‘‘have you not forgotten self-sup- 
port?’’ No! There is, however, little hope that our Chin- 
ese Christians will do more for many years than carry 
part of the direct evangelistic work and the current ex- 
penses of some of the lower schools. We cannot wait un- 
til they are ready. for anything like the program we re- 
quire. Self-supporting schools, moreover, will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to compete with government and co- 
operative schools. To do this alone and get in on the 
ground floor of influence we have got to move too quickly 
to wait for self-support. 

‘All right, then,’’ says another group, ‘‘if this educa- 
tional task means such a tremendous pull, why not leave 
education to the Chinese? Could we not by sending the 
boys and girls of our Christian constituency to Govern- 
ment schools provide ourselves with a lever to work for 
real religious toleration in secular schools?’’ We could! 
There are, however, two considerations that should make 
us ponder before yielding to this enticing solution. Such 
a policy would be against the present trend of missionary 
opinion in China. To attempt it is to leave the field of 
educational influence to others! Furthermore it would 
be contrary to the demand for denominational schools in 
the South! Then again, such a policy has been tried in 
Japan and found wanting. The following, which is the 
remark of a Baptist missionary in Japan and which fair- 
ly represents missionary opinion in that country will ap- 
ply also to China: ‘‘No Mission can expect to prosper 
these days that does not lay great and increasing stress 
upon the work of education in general and the training of 
leaders in particular.’’ 

What then shall we do first? My whole purpose has 
been to stir up a desire for closer study of the situation 
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than we have ever given it. There is as yet no definite 
program before us. We need to know what to do. 


THREE SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS: 


(1) There is needed some sort of organization of our 
China Missions that will enable them to express a united 
Opinion on some of the common problems. The tendency 
of the four mission units to get together should be con- 
summated. Like other groups in China they need to move 
as one more than ever before. 

(2) Let there be provision made whereby our China 
Mission work can have messengers in the Convention. 
Think what it would mean to have a Chinese Baptist come 
and speak for our Chinese brethren! It is said that the 
United States enjoys a maximum of Chinese confidence 
and regard. This is because the United States has en- 
deavored to treat the Chinese nation with an impartial 
justice and on a basis of equality. There must never 
come to this high-spirited, though patient, people the least 
suspicion that we are simply handing something down to 
them. oe 

(3) Then oceasionally let some missionary be asked 
to present to the Convention the great outstanding prob- 
lems of his field from the field point of view. There is a 
growing body of missionary experience that might with 
profit be tapped direct. 

(4) Last, but not least, the time seems to be here 
when a China Commission should be appointed. This 
Commission should represent all the interests linked up 
with our foreign mission work. Especially should it have 
on it a good proportion of Baptist laymen, who in the last 
analysis are the ones to support this work. Many of these 
could afford both the time and the money to take a trip 
to China. This Commission, after a careful study of the 
situation, could work out with the missionaries a program 
adequate to the need. Other denominations are sending 
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such commissions; it is time that Southern Baptists had 
one. To the resulting conference would be given for con- 
sideration the suggestions made above and many others 
already hinted at and that would emerge. Their report 
might be a guide for future activity towards the problem 
in China. Let us have an adequate measurement of our 
task. After that will come the effort to meet it. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


I. RELIGION, APOLOGETICS AND THEOLOGY. 


The Origin and Meaning of Christianity. By Gilbert T. Sadler, 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.A., LL.D. (Lond.). Published by C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 
London: 222 pp. 5s. net. 


Mr. Sadler says: ‘‘Christianity began in a group of spirit- 
ually-minded Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem who were dissatis- 
fied with orthodox Judaism. They felt a vast spirit moving in 
them. It was the Logos, as Philo called this divine all-penetrat- 
ing power. As Jews they called this Logos ‘Jesus Christ’, for 
He was their Saviour, and was the Messiah bringing the King- 
dom of God on earth.’’ They realized what Jeremiah had said, 
“‘that God would put His law in men’s hearts.’’ The Moral Law 
as unveiled in their hearts they called ‘‘Christ,” for such a law 
was their Saviour, the divine life descended into them. They.v 
worked out this ideal in the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount which 
yields a seven-fold Law of human hfe—humility, forgiveness, 
magnanimity, sincerity, purity, fearlessness, prayer.’’ 

So the author is a thoroughgoing mythicist. No such person 
as Jesus ever lived, he thinks. He believes that the liberal school 
has discredited utterly all the gospel history and that the mythic- 
al (alias spiritual) interpretation is the only one that reasonable 
folk can now adopt. 

Like many of the liberals, however, he has the most extraor- 
dinary ability to quote as true any part of the history that suits 
his purpose. How a man of such apparently fine spirit as he 
shows when he comes to unfold his conception of the life of love, 
ean treat Luke’s reliability in the cavalier fashion in which he 
does is amazing, in view of the accumulating evidences of Luke’s 
accuracy. Credulity and scepticism often go together. 

The last sentence quoted above indicates the meaning of 
Christianity for modern life. The seven virtues named are to 
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be practiced and we are to be helped to do so by the ‘‘buoyant 
sense that the ultimate Power is Love . . . an eternal Love that 
will not let us go.’’ ‘‘God is one Super-personal Life.’’ ‘‘God 
is ineffable, inexhaustible Life with planes or spheres of being, 
‘matter’ being His automatic unconscious or sub-conscious life, 
organized in the past as a School for Souls.’’ He is ‘‘Self-limited 
into creation in time.’’ He ‘‘is not omnipotent, because His love 
and reason limited His power.’’ He ‘‘set out on a great ad- 
venture of Love, for He needed souls to love and be loved by.’’ 
‘‘In the experiment God had failures, such as the Dinosaurs.’’ 
‘‘The anthropoid apes gave God more opportunity.’’ Sin, pov- 
erty, pain, ignorance, contingency and death exist ‘‘because God 
is self-limited, hampered, acting in time.’’ Why does He allow 
them? ‘‘He does not allow them. He is struggling in men to 
evolve better brains by which men can think. He is not outside 
the evil, but in the midst of all, enduring all.’’ ‘‘He is a sub- 
conscious life in the stone, and only awakening to self-conscious- 
ness so far as He is in man.’’ ‘‘The origin of sin is not hard 
to find. Sin exists because man is still an animal, and animal 
self-regarding tendencies are still strong in his nature. He is in 
transition between the animal and the angel.’’ “God is not an 
onlooker.’’ It is God’s struggle really. God is ‘‘baffled’’ at times 
by the ‘‘matter’’ or animalism of the lower planes of His own 
life.’’ : 

Mr. Sadler’s idea then of the Christian life is that we should 
believe in such a God; that love is His inner principle; and that 
‘‘we reach Him, not by the intellect alone, but by the active 
practice and experience of aspiration and love and in such ex- 
perience... . feel the flow of a loving Life which works all to- 
gether for good.” 

What a poor substitute this conception of God is for ‘‘the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ And how weak the 
motive power here found compared with that which Paul has in 
mind and in his heart when he writes: ‘‘The love of Christ over- 
masters us, the conclusion at which we have arrived being this— 
that One having died for all, His death was their death, and that 
He died for all in order that the living may no longer live to 
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themselves, but to Him who died for them and rose again.’’ 
(Weymouth’s translation.) 

The best one can say for the book is that it may possibly help 
some minds to think a little more of the immanence of God. 
But, however God may have limited Himself in creating moral 
beings, we do not need to drift into such unworthy conceptions 
as are implied to such terms as God’s subconscious life, or His 
being baffled, and having experimental failures. 

It is quite interesting to see how the author applies his ideal 
to (a) Freedom for Women for which he pleads; (b) Work by 
State Ownership, Individual Freedom, and National Guilds, the 
last of which he favors; (ce) war which he condemns absolutely. 
The book closes with a discussion of ‘‘The New Church-Groups’’ 
in which he says some really good things. 

It may surprise the reader to learn from the preface ‘‘that 
these views were reached by continuous ware during twenty 
years of ministry in Congregational churches.’ 

J. H. Farmer. 


The Problems of Religion. An Introductory Survey. By Durant” 
Drake, A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Columbia), Professor of Philosophy at 
Vassar College. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 425 pp. 
$2.09 net. 


Mr. Sadler in the book reviewed above divides current concep- 
tions of Christ into three classes, the orthodox, the liberal-Chris- 
tian and the symbolic-mystic. Believing that the second class 
has overthrown the historicity of the Gospels and of Jesus he 
adopts the third view. Mr. Drake is frankly of the second class. 
The historicity of the Fourth Gospel he rejects. It is ‘‘a dramatic 
picture’’ not ‘‘a literal record of events.’’ And the Synoptics 
are not historically reliable. ‘‘No one of the Gospels was writ- 
ten by a personal friend of Christ or eye-witness of the events of 
His life.’’ The miracles are given short shrift, though he admits 
that ‘‘it is by no means possible or desirable categorically to deny 
them.’’ (p. 148.) As to Jesus, the author can write in this way 
about him: ‘‘To the popular mind, indeed, Jesus has often 
figured as very God; but the deity and the divinity of Christ are 
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far from identical conceptions.’’ It is quite true that ‘‘the popu- 
lar mind’’ has so regarded Him, and naturally enough for that 
is the verdict of the New Testament writers. But in using the 
phrase does Professor Drake wish us to believe that he has never 
heard of Athanasius, of Calvin, of Liddon, or of Broadus—Or 
does he thoughtlessly lay himself open to the charge of not be- 
ing very careful in his terms? One wearies of this air of 
intellectual superiority. Take another sentence: ‘‘To call his 
life divine is not in the least to assert that Jesus was born of a 
virgin, wrought miracles or rose from the tomb; it is an entirely 
different sort of judgment, a value-judgment.’’ The author’s at- 
titude is Ritschlian, and like other members of the school he is 
so little concerned about the historical trustworthiness of the 
Gospels that he is ready to accept the results of very radical 
criticism. Certainly his judgment on many passages of Scripture 
gives little evidence of careful examination. He seems to be re- 
peating what some one else has said. When he ventures into 
Greek he‘betrays the same lack of carefulness as when he says 
that Xpiorés means he who is to be anointed, 7. e., the Messiah 
elect. 

This further: Jesus ‘‘was possessed in the last months of his 
life by a passionate conviction which, in its literal form, can only 
be called a pathetic delusion.’’ ‘‘We have no means of knowing, 
really, that he was absolutely without sin. Human nature is not 
capable of omnipotence; it is perhaps not capable ‘of sinless- 
ness.’’ Indeed the difference between him and the rest of us is 
simply ‘‘in the relative degree of realization of a latent power 
common to humanity.’’ | 

Though this strikes one as rank Unitarianism he speaks of the 
Trinity. But it amounts simply to this: ‘‘Christians attain to 
the vision of God in three leading ways—through the contempla- 
tion of the outer world, through obedience to the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts, and through faith in their Master Christ.’’ And 
his treatment of the Holy Spirit is no more satisfactory than his 
treatment of Christ. 

_ As one would expect, Paul’s doctrine of the atonement is dis- 
_ earded. And while he would not restore for us the external 
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legalism of the Pharisees, he really does give us a legalism which 
though more inner is just about as far removed from the Gospel 
of grace. The book is well printed and attractive, and the au- 
thor’s style is clear and popular. 

J. H. Farmer. 


The Christian Faith Under Modern Searchlights. By William 
Hallock Johnson, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Greek and New Testament 
Literature in Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. With an Introduction 
by Francis Landey Patton, D.D., LL.D., President Emeritus of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. New York, 1916, Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 252 pp. $1.25 net. 


This volume contains the Princeton ‘‘L. P. Stone Lectures of 
1914, revised and elaborated.’’ They are six in number and deal 
with the more pressing apologetic problems of Christianity: 
‘““What Is the Christian Faith?’’ ‘‘The Christian Faith and 
Modern Science’’; ‘‘ The Christian Faith and Psychology”’; ‘‘The 
Christian Faith and Recent Philosophy’’; ‘‘The Christian Faith 
and Other Religions’’; ‘‘The Christian Faith and _ Biblical 
Crticism.’’ Pa 

The author shows wide and accurate acquaintance with the 
various critical questions of the day in all these fields. His 
frankness and general svirit of fairness are entirely satisfactory. 
He walks firmly in a secure rational faith amid all the forms 
of doubt and uncertainty that stalk abroad. He has read many 
apologetic works and quotes rather too freely at times, but is in- 
dependent withal. 

Covering so large a scope in a single volume much of the 
discussion must needs be summary. Here, however, it is always 
clear and incisive. The items reviewed are the important ones. 

There was need for such a general survey of the field and this 
work must, on that account, be set down as one of the best of 
recent apologetic volumes, one among the list of first selections. 


W. O. CARVER. 


The Religion of Experience. By Horace J. Bridges. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1916. 275 pp. $1.50. 
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On the title page it is announced that this is a book for lay- 
men and the unchurched. Its author starts with the usual as- 
sumption of the multitude of writers proposing universal reme- 
dies. That assumption is that there is something radically wrong 
with the churches or denominations. The strong tendency of the 
age is towards the idea of August Comte and his theory that 
knowledge is limited to our apprehension of phenomena. ‘‘And 
yet,’’ says the author, ‘‘the soul refuses to acquiesce permanent- 
ly in such a proposal.’’ There is such a thing as religious ex- 
perience, but it is best to study it from the psychological and 
functional standpoint. Man is irrepressibly and incurably re- 
ligious. ~This fact must be recognized. One is encouraged by 
this to hope that the author is about to give us a satisfying dis- 
eussion. This is confirmed by the further assertion-that the re- 
ligious experience has a real object. It is not a merely subjective 
play of the emotions. But when the author comes to define this 
object he leaves us pretty much where he found us. Instead of 
a personal God who answers to the religious need he speaks of 
a vague Somewhat made up of the universal moral law, a subtle 
something which pervades all moral struggle, a ‘‘democratie’’ as 
oposed to a ‘‘monarchial’’ God, whatever that may mean. 

He finds little proof of the reliability of the Gospel records, 
but admits there must have been a Jesus because the disciples 
could not have invented him. Jesus, however, is only one of 
many great religious leaders. His domination of man’s religious 
life ought to come to an end. Other great teachers should have 
their turn. In one chapter the author pleads for a ‘‘resurree- 
tion’’ of Socrates. Socrates was a great champion of intellectual 
freedom. He has not had his chance. We should listen to him. 
It does not seem to occur to the author that the real resurrection 
of Jesus explains the difference between him and Socrates, that 
in Jesus we are dealing with a form of the ‘‘real’’ which we do 
not encounter elsewhere. The author has no expectation that the 
various religious bodies will become one any time in the near 
future. Yet he thinks that all sects and religious denominations, 
Catholies, Protestants, Jews and Free Thinkers, Atheists and 
Theists, ought to be able to unite upon his proposed platform of 
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religious experience, which consists chiefly of a sense of depend- 
ence, and a struggle towards moral ideals, but which excludes 
incarnation and atonement, and the new birth. Surely a daring 
programme is this! 

Little needs to be said by way of criticism. One or two re- 
marks, however, may be added. The first is that evidently the 
author is chiefly concerned with an intellectual rather than a 
religious interest. He has no definition of religion which will 
stand eritical scrutiny. It is evident that he has ability and if 
along with it he had possessed horizon and sympathy he might 
have written a book of real power. The volume, however, belongs 
to the literature of revolt and protest. It offers no constructive 
principle which will attract even the passing notice of the church- 
es. His conception of Christianity and its meaning is completely 
at variance with the facts at most points. And his proposal to 
merge Christianity with Judaism and other divergent and con- 
tradictory systems is like proposing to level the Rocky Moun- 
tains with the surrounding plains. 

E. Y. Muuuins. 
es 


Our Troublesome Religious Question. By Edward Leigh Pell. 
New York, 1916: Fieming H. Revell Co. 251 pp. $1.25. 


Right boldly and with mind as keen as a rapier and pen as 
trenchant as the best does Mr. Pell face the varied army of 
critics of present day Christianity; and with equal vigor does 
he assail the insincere and unalert of the Christian army. Here 
is not partisan defence of traditional and seemingly content re- 
ligion, nor any cringing fear of new-forged weapons of offense 
against the faith of the fathers. His view is that all truth is of 
God and for man’s good. He will neither allow the ‘‘sectarian 
scientist’? to monopolize modern discovery and invention, nor 
suffer the sectarian traditionalist to exclude the stream of new 
life from inflowing the soul of the church. If he rightly esti- 
mates himself when he says he is essentially a dissenter and has 
made it his ‘‘habit in writing on religious subjects to write as 
a rebel,’’ then is he led in bondage to an erroneous principle. 
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But his book belies his prefatory description of himself. He 
writes as a free man in the field of personal religious experience 
and conviction. He has written for us here a dozen an a half 
fine chapters in answer to as many pertinent present-day ques- 
tions. It is a book to stir the soul, stimulate the mind, arouse the 
energy. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Religion of Power: A Study of Christianity in Relation to the 
Quest for Salvation in the Graeco-Roman World, and Its Significance 
for the Present Age. By Harris BE. Kirk, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton, 
New York, George H. Doran Company, 1916. 317 pp. $1.50 net. 


This is a new Christian Apologetic from the standpoint of 
history. It was prepared for a course of lectures on the Sprunt 
Foundation in Union Theological Seminary, Va. The lectures 
are fresh rather than new in thought. They represent the au- 
thor’s own favorite approach to the subject and are full of the 
vital enthusiasm of vigorous thinking. 

After a chapter on ‘‘The Westward Movement of Christian- 

‘ity,’’ four chapters (‘‘Part One’’) analyze ‘‘the quest for safe 
conduct’’ among Greeks, Romans and Jews. Then three chap- 
ters (‘‘Part Two’’) seek to show how ‘‘Christianity as the Re- 
ligion of Power’’ brings to man just what he needs in deliver- 
ance from sin and in constructive energy and direction for the 
making of life. The closing chapter on ‘‘The Finality of Chris- 
tianity’’ seeks to show that the needs of the modern man are 
essentially the same as those of first century Jews, Greeks and 
Romans, and are fully met by the dynamic ideas and ideals of 
the Christian religion. 

In the work the influence of the mystery cults of the first 
century, the importance and the evidences of the Resurrection, 
the person and influence of Jesus naturally came to be discussed, 
and the author shows ability to handle such matters with effec- 
tiveness. 

It is a book of sound learning, vigorous thinking, and prac. 
tical usefulness. 


W. O. CARVER. 
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The Lord God of Elijah; or The True Biblical Doctrine of God as 
Opposed to Evolution—A Great Question of Today. By David Heagle, 
Ph.D., D.D., 1916, The German Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. 68 pp. 
40 cents net. 


This is a very vigorous and clear argument for the transcend- 
ence of God. It professedly antagonizes ‘‘Evolution,’’ under- 
standing by that term but one type of evolution, although de- 
nouncing them all. In so brief a work some men and some the- 
ories are named when there is not space to give any adequate 
view of their teachings and so they seem to be improperly pre- 
sented. The sort of evolution the author has in mind, for the 
most part, suggests a contrast not between transcendence and 
immanence, as he seems to think, but between the personal God 
and no God at all. The work is strong and clear and will give 
to some just the sort of thing they will want. 


W. O. CARVER. 


History of the Study of Theology. By Charles A. Briggs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1916. 2 vols. 75c net per volume. tf 


The daughter of Dr. Briggs, Emilie Grace Briggs, took the 
material left by the late Professor Briggs and prepared it for the 
press. The two volumes before us belong to the series of “‘Studies 
in Theology’’ issued by the Scribners. The chapters which ap- 
pear here were originally given in large part in the classroom of 
Dr. Briggs. A certain amount of supplementary work has been 
necessary on the part of the daughter in preparing the lectures 
for the press. 

The work deals with the study of Christian theology in the 
main. Volume I begins with the study in the time of Jesus. 
Jesus’ own study is described. The story of the Apostles and a 
discussion of education among the Greeks and Romans of the 
Apostolic age complete Part I. of Vol. I. Part II contains an 
account of the study of Theologyin the ancient Church begin- 
ning with the second century and continuing through to the 
eighth century. 
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The second volume is also divided into two parts. Part I be- 
gins with the ninth and ends with the fifteenth century. Here 
an account is given of the rise of the great universities in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, including the universities of 
Bologna, of Paris, and Oxford and others. Part II deals with the 
Modern Age. The Revival of Learning, The Reformation, The 
Study of Theology in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and a chapter on the study in the nineteenth, a Bibliography 
and copious index make up the contents of Vol. II. 

It was impossible within the prescribed limits of these brief 
volumes to deal exhaustively with a theme covering nineteen 
centuries. But the work is a notable achievement, notwithstand- 
ing the limitations. The arrangement of the material is unusu- 
ally clear and the method of treatment concise. Brief proposi- 
tions setting forth the leading idea of each period are first given 
then a somewhat extended elaboration follows. The reader can 
turn to-any period and find what he desires without difficulty. 
Of unusual interest to the reader of today are the sections which 
deal with the New Testament and the Modern periods. In the 
time of Jesus the study of theology was the study of the Old 
Testament as interpreted and applied by the various Jewish 
parties. There was a Palestinian and an Alexandrian party. 
The former, made up of Pharisees and Sadducees, adhered*to the 
Jewish tradition, the latter mingled Greek philosophy freely with 
Jewish thought. Jesus was a careful student of the Old Testa- 
ment and became versed in the Halaka (Question and Answer) 
method, and the Haggada (illustration or parabolic) method com- 
mon among the Jews. He employs both but was especially fond 
of the parable. The reader will regret that the death of Dr. 
Briggs prevented him from developing more fully the modern 
phase of theological study. This had many variations and would 
prove a rich field if it could be dealt with in an adequate manner. 
Greater changes in method and point of view have taken place 
during the last century perhaps, than in all the previous history 
of the study of theology. Some of these changes have been of 
the highest value while others have been questionable. We com- 
mend these volumes heartily to all who are interested in thier 
general subject. EK. Y. Muuuins. 
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Concerning Jesus Christ the Son of God. By William Cleaver Wil- 
kinson. The Griffith and Rowland Press, Philadelphia, 1916. 233 pp. 
$1.00 net. 


The writer of this review is minded to begin it by briefly re- 
cording an experience. Before taking up the volume by Dr. 
Wilkinson he had just had occasion to read for review several 
books of a religious and theological, or semi-religious and semi- 
theological, character. The writers of these volumes were earn- 
est men as a rule, some of them able writers. But, as it happened, 
this particular group of books was written by men who made 
upon the reader the impression of having lost their way. They 
were straining their eyes to discover a clear path for their feet. 
They assumed the obsoleteness of belief in Jesus as divine Saviour 
and scorned the idea of his resurrection from the dead. They 
spoke as if some tyranny of scientific method compelled them to 
accept nothing which belongs to traditional or New Testament 
Christianity. Then we turned to and read Dr. Wilkinson’s dis- 
cussion about Jesus Christ. The effect was like passing from 
the jungle into the open country, out of shadows into sunshine. — 
An inevitable thought arose by way of inference. We have on~ 
the one hand a great host of writers on religious subjects with a 
great variety of theories and views of religion, who agree in 
surrendering Christianity as a supernatural redeeming power on 
earth, but who are not at all agreed as to what substitute to 
offer the hungry hearts of men. On the other hand we have an- 
other great host of writers who are equally convinced of the fact 
of the incarnation and the resurrection of Jesus Christ and the 
reality of our redemption in him. No value, no need, no re- 
quirement of the religious life remains unsupplied by the re- 
ligion of Christ. He is the answer and the only answer to the 
questions raised and left unanswered by the host of writers who 
repudiate him. The world asks these writers for bread and they 
give a stone. The world asks the Christian writers for bread 
and bread is supplied. This is the explanation of the one mys- 
tery which seems ever insoluble to the class of anti-christian 
writers to whom we refer. The mystery to them is this: Why 
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on earth, in view of the decisive and final overthrow of Chris- 
tianity as supernatural religion, including the resurrection of 
Jesus, do the Christian millions go on holding the antiquated 
views as if nothing had happened? For that they do go on 
holding these views is beyond all question. All the assaults of 
modern unbelief in all its various forms have failed even to shake, 
much less destroy, the fabric of belief in a supernatural Christ. 

The volume before us by Dr. Wilkinson would be criticized 
by the opponents of the Christian view on various grounds. He 
would be arraigned especially as lacking the ‘‘modern’’ point of 
view. But this would mean chiefly that he did not accept a par- 
ticular set of results held by a particular group of moderns. In 
a word, the millions who agree with Dr. Wilkinson are not 
‘‘moderns”’ at all, they are ‘‘ancients,” according to these critics. 

Dr. Wilkinson always writes clearly and forcibly. He always 
exhibits a carefully discriminating spirit. It is true that he 
usually writes as an advocate. He accepts certain things as 
settled. He is not always in search of truth on all subjects. He 
does sometimes put periods where others would leave interroga- 
_tion points. And if it be true that the ‘‘modern’’ and ‘‘scien- 
tific’’ spirit requires us to abstain from beliefs of any kind, and 
requires us to settle nothing, then Dr. Wilkinson ‘and many 
others are not modern or scientific. But we deny the truth of 
this definition of scientific and modern. Inquiry does some- 
times crystallize into belief. An ‘‘open’’ state of ‘mind does 
sometimes become ‘‘static’’ within the limits of genuine discovery 
of truth. A writer must show appreciation of alleged objections, 
must show familiarity with the field of evidence, must weigh con- 
siderations pro and con, in order to be ‘‘modern’’ and ‘‘scien- 
tific.’’ But no set of conclusions can be regarded with truth, as 
identical with ‘‘the modern’’ view since modern and scientific 
men hold a variety of views on the same subject in many in- 
stances. 

In the volume before us Dr. Wilkinson discusses the problem 
of Jesus in the light of all modern learning. He brings to bear 
the saving gift of common sense in many connections where the 
minds of men have been befuddled over details. This is especially 
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true in his dealing with the alleged discrepancies in the Gospels 
concerning the resurrection of Jesus. Dr. Wilkinson has some 
remarkably wise things to say about the meaning of experience. 
He shows beyond a peradventure that if we cannot pass from 
experience to objective fact the foundations of all knowledge are 
destroyed. This is a crucial point in dealing with the Christian 
religion. It is a religion of fact. The historical foundations are 
there, and there to stay. The results, in experience, of Christ’s 
energy in human souls, are facts. They were results produced 
by a risen Christ, who became the causal force producing Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Wilkinson’s discussion goes to the heart of the 
‘‘problem’’ of Christianity at the outset. If Christ be not risen 
then our whole Christian claim is vain, an empty thing. No 
eandid reader can follow the argument for the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection and remain unconvinced. Nothing except a phi- 
losophy which prejudices the case can possibly set aside the 
evidence. ; 

The Saviourhood of Jesus which is discussed in the latter 
part of the volume is full of interest and suggestiveness. I can 
mention only one or two points. The author of course recognizes ~ 
the atoning work of Christ as the ground of remission of sins. 
He points out the fact that ‘‘altruism,’’ the much vaunted ideal 
of the modern man, finds its highest embodiment in Jesus Christ. 
It appears, so to speak, as an organic part of the atoning death. 
This death is the only cause adequate to produce the altruism 
men so much crave. 

Dr. Wilkinson makes no apologies for Paul. He gladly exalts 
Paul as a medium, indeed the chief medium, which the risen and 
glorified Christ chose for exerting his influence on mankind. In 
Paul Christ demonstrates his Saviourhood in its most striking in- 
stanee. Christ is a present force in the world enabling us to live 
as Christians should live. 

The author employs the word mystic and mystical in a sense 
which is somewhat narrow. He declares that Paul was saved 
from mysticism by his sanity and common sense. Mysticism here 
means detachment from the practical, the ethical, a life of ‘‘pure, 
rapt contemplation, unrelated to life in outward attitude and 
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behavior.’’ (p. 214.) This is indeed the older meaning of mystic- 
al. But modern usage has broadened it to include the inward 
communion and fellowship of man’s spirit with God, which is 
compatible with devotion to the most practical affairs. 

I think Dr. Wilkinson is mistaken also in his claim that ‘‘the 
only true progress towards the extension and establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth is effected by increasing the number of 
real Christians.” (p. 221.) 

Of course the center of that progress is the regeneration of 
individual souls and direct effort toward this end is the chief 
task. But the Kingdom of God is ‘‘righteousness and peace.’’ 
Every form of righteousness, of justice, of equity, is so much 
progress towards the Kingdom of God. The abolition of the 
liquor traffic, the destruction of the sweat shop, the overthrow 
of race-track gambling, and many other things which might be 
named are truly the expression of the petition in the Lord’s 
prayer ‘‘thy will be done on earth.’’ I see nothing to be gained 
and much to be lost by allowing the ‘‘moral reformers’’ and 
sociologists ground for accusing Christians of indifference to the 
ills of society. This they are sure to do if the Christian program 
does not in some emphatic way include the improvement of 
human relations on earth. ie 

Apart from these points, however, this discussion by Dr. 
Wilkinson is a powerful statement of the evangelical view of 
Jesus Christ and his salvation, abounding in fine insights and 
discriminations, and will prove a tonic to the faith of many who 
need reassuring amid the conflicting voices of the modern world. 

E. Y. Muuuins. 


The Gospel of Good Will—As Revealed in Contemporary Scriptures. 
William DeWitt Hyde, President Bowdoin College. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1916. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Hyde presents in these chapters what he conceives to be 
the essentials of religion—Christianity—but in language from 
which the ordinary terms of theology are carefully excluded. 
He is persuaded that there are minds today who have rejected 
religion in the ordinary acceptation of the term, who are never- 
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theless responsive to the essential principles of religion. The 
modern preacher has a mission to such persons, and a message. 
This book is a presentation of the essential thing in Christianity, 
as the author sees it, to those to whom the old belief in the au- 
thority of the Bible and the old theological doctrines in general 
have lost all appeal. That essence is, in his opinion, Good Will. 

This theme he develops in its various applications to life, 
using as texts not quotations from the Bible, but quotations from 
modern writers on ethical and social questions. 

Whatever one may think of this method there is no question 
that the author has made a vital and readable book, meaty, sug- 
gestive, quickening and sometimes inspiring. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


If | Had Not Come. Things Taught by Christ Alone. By Bishop 
E. R. Hendrix. The Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, 1916. 209 
pp. $1.00 net. 


Bishop Hendrix has put in popular form the teaching of 
Christ which marks him off from the other great teachers of the 
world. He has done it with pith and pungency characteristic” 
of all his work. He makes his book also a plea for the union of 
Northern and Southern Methodists. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Undiscovered Country. By Geo. W. Osman. The Abingdon 
Press, New York and Cincinnati. 339 pp. $1.25 net. 


The aim of the volume is ‘‘to make out of the facts given 
us by revelation, experience, and science a reasonable view of the 
state of the departed.’’ Man passes into a transition state at 
death. It is a state of incorporeal personal existence in which 
we retain consciousness. The New Testament knows nothing of 
a bodiless resurrection. Hence the whole question of the future 
life is bound up with the second coming of Christ and the pro- 
gram of the future involving the final judgment. There is pro- 
gress and continued development throughout the intermediate or 
transition state. This culminates in the final entrance into the 
eternal glory of the place Christ has prepared for his own. 
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Christ came again in many forms in the early days, in his res- 
urrection power, in the fall of Jerusalem, and in other ways. But 
apart from all these was the prediction of Christ and the ex- 
pectation on the part of disciples that Christ would come again 
in person. The resurrection will follow upon Christ’s return. 
Prior to this the human personality is incomplete in its state 
after death. The final expression of God’s purpose is a re- 
deemed society whose centre is Jesus Christ. The author is not 
clear in his view as to whether or not a purgatory may be be- 
lieved in. But if so he concludes that it is a place of spiritual 
growth and preparation for a larger destiny. He vaguely hopes 
there will be a second chance for some in the intermediate state, 
but repudiates the idea of a second probation after the final judg- 
ment. The book should be read critically. But it contains much 
that is valuable on many phases of its theme. 


E. Y. Mvu.iins. 


The Christian Science Church. By William McAfee Goodwin, L.B., 
C.S., Christian Science Practitioner, Teacher and Lecturer. Privately 
published by the author at 1406 G. Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 
1916. 165 pp. $1.50. 


The author of this lecture is an apparently wholly sincere 
Christian Scientist so far as its theology and healing practice 
go, but has had trouble with the ruling authorities of the Chris- 
tian Science organization at whose hands he seems now to have 
suffered excommunication. He here attacks the organization as 
inconsistent with the principles of Christian Science, with Mrs. 
Eddy’s chief teachings, with itself and with the fundamental 
religious and civil rights of a free soul. In the course of his 
lecture he throws no little light upon the methods of the Mother 
Chureh and gives information that will be welcome on many 
hands. 

He accepts Christ Jesus and Mrs. Eddy—apparently on a 
basis of exact parity—as authorities in religion although Mrs. 
Eddy is, to be sure, practically superior to the Christ since she is 
His interpreter. But he also convicts Mrs. Eddy of inconsist- 
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eney and contradiction. Hence he selects ‘‘Science and Health 
and Key to the Seriptures’’ as the one authoritative and final ex- 
pression of truth. 

He attacks the Christian Science Church especially for its 
monopolistic exclusion from right to teach and lecture all except 
the rather fewer than four hundred with diploma certificates 
from the church authorities. He also attacks the Church for 
refusing either membership or healing to any Roman Catholic. 

The work is vigorous and able, interesting and pathetic. It 
is marred by frequent grammatical lapses but they are never 
such as to obscure the sense. 

The rule of the Church to avoid controversy will serve them 
well here, for they would find it impossible to answer this book. 

One wonders why the author, while on the trail of inconsist- 
encies and contradictions in the Church, cannot follow the trail 
beyond the form into the very substance of the system. 


W. O. CARVER. 


II. EDUCATION. 


Democracy and Education. An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education. By John Dewey. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916. 
$1.40. 


Prof. Dewey is the foremost living representative in America 
of the philosophy, or the philosophical method, known as Prag- 
matism. He is also one of the foremost, most original and ad- 
vanced of our educational theorists. One would naturally expect 
from him, therefore, a most important contribution to educa- 
tional doctrine under the above title, and that expectation is fully 
realized. Of course his general philosophic attitude is apparent 
throughout his discussion of the various problems of education, 
and there are many to whom Pragmatism seems to be a shallow 
and inadequate philosophical method. But we venture that no 
thoughtful person can read this volume without being convinced 
that in Prof. Dewey’s hands it greatly enriches educational the- 


ory. 
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The volume is so full of deep insight, rich suggestion and 
terse expression that it is quite impossible to give any adequate 
impression of its value by detailed statement of specific points, 
within the necessary limits of this review. The author has not 
left any important aspect of educational theory untouched or 
unilluminated. For even when one can not altogether agree with 
the author he can hardly fail to be stimulated to the attainment 
of a clearer and more satisfactory view. 

The author’s conception of education calls for a general 
change of method in educational practice and a general re-or- 
ganization of our schools. The principle, ‘‘education by doing,’’ 
assumes a new and profounder meaning in his treatment. His 
conception of the school is well expressed in one of his terse sen- 
tences: ‘‘It is not the business of the school to transport youth 
from an environment of activity into one of cramped study of the 
records of other men’s learning; but to transport them from an 
environment of relatively chance activities into one of activities 
selected with reference to guidance of learning.’’ This environ- 
ment of selected activities must be social and appeal to a real 
present interest of the pupil. Manifestly schools have not hereto- 
fore been organized on this principle; hence the necessity of ap- 
plying all sorts of ‘‘artificial’’ stimuli in the shape of arbitrary 
penalties to take the place of real interests which are absent. ° 

But without attempting a full statement of the author’s con- 
ception of the school as it is to be, let me urge all who are in- 
terested in the great subject of education to read and study this 
book—certainly one of the most important that has appeared 
on this subject in many a day. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


The Christian College. The Methodist Book Concern, New York 
and Cincinnati. 50 cents net. 


The little volume consists of three addresses, delivered on 
the occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of Allegheny Col- 
lege, by Herbert Welch, President of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Henry Churchill King, President of Oberlin College, and Thomas 
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Nicholson, Secretary of the Board of Education of the M. E. 
Chureh. And there is an introduction by William H. Crawford, 
President of the Allegheny College. 

These are important deliverances on an important theme. Es- 
pecially important are the utterances of Dr. King and Dr. Nichol- 
son. Dr. King emphasizes the positive and constructive moral 
and spiritual attitude of the Christian college and insists upon 
the necessity of maintaining, along with this loyalty to the spirit- 
ual meaning of life, the open minded devotion to scientific truth. 
Dr. Nicholson enumerates the notable contributions to the civili- 
zation of the world made by the Christian colleges in the lives 
and achievements of the men whom they have educated. 

This is the day of testing for the denominational college, and 
it is important that its friends make out a convineng case n its 
favor. This little book helps to do this. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


The Essentials of Religious Education. By Charles William Heath- 
cote, Instructor of Religious Education, Theological Department, 
Tempie University. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1916. $1.50 net< 


Within less than three hundred pages the author has at- 
tempted to discuss the functions of the home, the church and the 
school in education; the history of Religious Education in ancient, 
medieval and modern times; the psychology of education, and the 
organization and management of the modern Sunday School. 

It is surprising that he has done as well as he has; but it was 
obviously impossible for him to make a real contribution to any 
department of the vast field he has attempted to cover. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Lessons for 1917. 
Forty-third Annual Volume. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $1.25 postpaid. 


Peloubet’s notes are now so well known to all intelligent 
Sunday School teachers as hardly to need comment. 

His work is especially valuable for the wealth of illustrative 
material of every kind; modern applications of ancient prin- 
ciples; maps; pictures; quotations; chronological tables, etc. In 
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fact as one looks through this volume he is led to ask himself 
whether the preparation of aids for the Sunday School teacher 
is not in danger of being overdone. At any rate, no teacher who 
meets his class unprepared can find any excuse in the lack of aids 
to preparation. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide to the International Sunday Schoo! Les- 
sons for 1917. Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 480 pp. $1.00 net. 


Tarbell’s ‘‘Guide” no longer needs more than announcement 
for progressive teachers and superintendents. The author uses 
the best material and devotes studious energy to her work and 
produces a lesson commentary of the highest order. The spirit- 
ual and practical are always in prominence, but are built on 
sound interpretation and able exposition. The materials are 
adapted.to all grades of teachers. One may suggest that there 
is no sufficient reason for giving exactly three ‘‘Lesson ‘Topics 
and Illustrations’’ for each lesson. 

The volume has forty pages of general introduction, packed 
with valuable matter. This includes several pages of very sound 
‘‘suggestions to teachers,’’ and matters pertaining to each of the 
half dozen books from which the 1917 lessons are drawn. I have 
used this Guide in my own work for several years and commend 
it most heartily. W. O. Carver. 


Little Prodigals. By Nannie Lee Frayser. The Standard Publish- 
ing Co., Cincinnati. 50 cents. 


A gifted teacher, wise in the ways of children, wins two diffi- 
cult ‘‘cases,’’ one in day school, one in Sunday School—one by 
a smile at the start, one after months of discouragement, when 
she thought she had failed. A good little stimulant for teachers 
or mothers. 


Nobody’s Boy (Sans Famille). By Hector Malot. Translated by 
Florence Crewe-Jones; Illustrated by John B. Gruelle. New York, 1916, 
Cupples & Leon Company. ix-|-372 pp. $1.25 net. 


dts 
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This popular French story has been put into English so 
cleverly that it might have been the original. It bears no marks 
of translation English. It is a simple, straightforward story in 
the first person. Its tragedy is always relieved by a human na- 
turalness and by a sort of atmosphere of assured hope of a happy 
sequel. The coloring of French peasant life and of the refine- 
ment of England and the continent mingle naturally. It is a 
fine, wholesome story. 


Ill. SERMONS AND WORKS ON PRACTICAL 
RELIGION. 


Modern Messages from Great Hymns. By Robert Elmer Smith. 
Introduction by James W. Bashford. The Abingdon Press, New York 
and Cincinnati, 1916. 283 pp. $1.25 net. 


Twelve of our greatest modern hymns are here treated in a 
manner that for spiritual value leaves little, if anything, to be 
desired. No one with any competency in worship will question 
the choice of the hymns to be treated. ‘‘ Jesus Lover of My Soul’’ 
is first, ‘‘Nearer My God to Thee’’ is of course included, and 
‘“Majestic Sweetness,” Heber’s great hymn to the holiness of 
God, accounted by many as the greatest ever written, and ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages.’’ ‘‘ All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name’’ rightly ends the 
list. Each hymn has a chapter of presentation—discussion is 
not the word. It is interpretation and application. There is 
something revealing about the author and the occasion of the 
writing. There are finely told stories about the hymns and yet 
others illuminating them and enforcing their lessons. Stanzas 
and lines from other hymns play a part in the exposition. 

Of course each hymn is printed in full, and a copy of a fitting 
famous picture illustrates each. In it all the devout and sane 
spirituality rules. The effort is made—most successfully made— 
to give the ‘‘message’’ of each of these great hymns. One would 
add the author’s designation, in his title, of the hymn to his 
own treatment of them and say that here we have Great ‘‘ Modern 
Messages from Great Hymns.’’ They are in splendid literary 
style and yet fully within the range of all readers. It is a rare 
book, laden with blessing. W. O. Carver. 
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‘Method in Prayer: How to Use the Devotional Hour. By W. 
Graham Scroggie. Geo. H. Doran Company, New York, 1916, 12 mo. 
172 pp. $1.00 net. 


In a preface that is a real appreciation the right Rev. H. C. 
G. Moule, Lord Bishop of Durham, says of the author: ‘‘He is 
beyond mistake, though no one could be more modestly reticent 
about his experience or attainment, a genuine expert in prayer.’’ 
The whole teaching and tone of the book justifies this praise. 
The author writes as only they can who really know the way into 
the Divine Presence, and who, once in, know what it is to open 
the soul to its Lord in the intimate, precious exercises of adora- 
tion, confession, petition, intercession, and thanksgiving. Judg- 
ing from his own experience the reviewer is convinced that no 
man ean read the book with open mind and earnestness of pur- 
pose without finding it a means of quickening and help to his soul, 
forcing one to much searching of heart and to earnest desire and 
endeavor for holy living. The last chapter, on ‘‘The Study of 
Prayer,’’ is full of profound and helpful suggestion to the effect 
that no amount of ‘‘reading prayers,’’ or studying about prayer 
will of itself give a man access to or power with God, yet as 
with the artist and the musician, the Christian must study to 
enter into the secrets of the art of holy living. ; 

Gero. B. EaGeEr. 


Manual for Training in Worship. ‘ 
The Book of Worship of the Church School. By Hugh Hartshorne, 
B.D., Ph.D. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1916. 


The author of these books is Assistant Professor of Religious 
Education in the Union Theological Seminary and Principal of 
the Union School of Religion. This school has for years been 
carrying on a scientific study of children in relation to children’s 
worship. Numerous articles have appeared in the magazines deal- 
ing with the subject, with the words and tunes of hymns, the use 
of music in the religious education of children, and similar sub- 
jects. Out of this accumulating body of experience and material 
come these and kindred volumes. They represent an attempt 
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to provide for training children to worship, material and meth- 
ods that reflect the foremost religious and educational conscious- 
ness of the day, and they must command attention even if they 
provoke dissent. The movement and its outcome deserve to be 
studied and may be expected to be ultimately fruitful in great 
and lasting results. 

Gero. B. Hacer. 


The Man Inside. By Cortland Meyers, D.D. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 96 pp. 50 cents. 


This little book has for its central thought a vital theme— 
““A Study of One’s Self.’’ In a clear, sane interesting way, Dr. 
Meyers discusses the power that makes, lifts, saves and moves a 
man. These are really four great sermons dealing with one’s 
spiritual awakening and carrying him along the road to abiding 
consecration. This volume, like the others from Dr. Meyers’ pen, 
is so abundantly furnished with forceful illustration, that the 
great doctrines of grace are unconsciously absorbed by the reader 
although completely stripped of theological regalia. Y 


H. C. WAYMAN. 


Personal Elements in Religious Life. By W. D. Weatherford, Ph.D. 
157 pp. 


Christian Life a Normal Experience: A Study in the Reality and 
Growth of Christian Experience. By W. D. Weatherford, Ph.D. Nash- 
ville: Publishing House of M. E. Church, South, 1916. 201 pp. 


These two volumes contain in brief compass much that stim- 
ulates to Christian living. The first is a series of lectures deliv- 
ered originally at the University of Nanking, China, and subse- 
quently to audiences of young Christians in this country. That 
their publication should have been called for is not surprising. 
They are fresh, vital, gripping discussions of the essential ele- 
ments of the Christian life. They are intended to meet the actual 
intellectual and spiritual difficulties of intelligent young people. 
They are not ‘‘profoundly’’ philosophical nor coldly scientific ; 
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but they take note in a popular way of the philosophical and 
scientific problems which have tended to paralyze the faith of 
many people. 

The second volume deals with much the same problems of 
Christian faith and life, but in a different way. It consists of 
brief, pungent comments on passages of Scripture so arranged 
as to form an orderly and progressive presentation of such topics 
as the elements and meaning of Christian experience, the mes- 
sage of the non-Christian religions, modern substitutes for Chris- 
tianity, a personal God, Christ the revelation of God, ete. 

They seem to me excellent books to place in the hands of in- 
telligent young people—or old people either. 


C. S. GARDNER. 


The Man of Power: Studies in Christian Efficiency. By Lynn 
Harold Hough. 1916, The Abingdon Press. 75 cents net. 


Professor Hough is no stranger to the book readers of Ameri- 
ca, but this latest book of his adds to his laurels. It is a relief to 
turn its pages and find the applications of the much abused word 
“‘efficiency’’ apropos, justifiable and most effective. He presents 
here in a convincing and luminous manner twelve characteristics 
of the efficient life. His chapters are commendably brief and 
well thought out. His illustrations, largely literary, are well 
chosen and do really illustrate. His summing up in the last 
chapter will be seen to justify the use of the word ‘‘Christian’’ 
in the sub-title to the book, as in his judgment it gives the only 
keynote to the really efficient and victorious life: ‘‘It is at the 
Cross, and by going forth with the meaning and power of the 
Cross in his heart that a man a’ ‘sins and maintains the highest 
spiritual efficiency.’’ ” 

wt Gro. B. EaGeEr. 


The Modern Man Facing the Old Problems. By Andrew W 
Archibald, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 1916. 221 
pp. $1.00 net. 
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In previous volumes the author has dealt with such themes as 
God in the Word, God in the World of History, God in the 
Future World, God in the Natural World, and now in this work 
his theme may be stated as God in the World of Practical Living. 
We have here the climax in the succession of topics and treat- 
ment. The aim is to study the present problems of human life, 
experience and destiny from a Biblical point of view, but the 
positions taken are convincingly and engagingly sustained by 
apt and copious illustrations from history, literature, science and 
philosophy. That the chapters are well adapted for use in men’s 
classes will be suggested by a list of topics selected at random, 
e.g. The Reign of Law or God, Which? The Will as a Factor 
in Determining Destiny; How to Make the Most of Ourselves; 
Masters of the Situation; The Weaving of Life’s Web and the 
Engraving of Character; The Quest of the Grail and of the 
Christ. The book deals thoughtfully and ably with difficulties 
which in some degree perplex today believers and unbelievers 
alike. Gro. B. EAGcrr. 


It’s All in the Day’s Work. By Henry Churchill King, President 
of Oberlin College. 67 pp. 


Are You Human? By William DeWitt Hyde, President of Bow- 
doin College. 65 pp. New York, 1916, The Macmillan Company. 50 cts. 
each. 


These little companion volumes are life guides. Both authors 
are so well known as stimulating teachers of life’s ideals to men 
of today that it is enough to know they have spoken the words 
herein. President Hyde discusses twelve ‘‘humanities’’—chan- 
nels of life’s expression and inquires of the reader in each case: 
(1) Are you human? (2) Arezvvou inhuman? (3) Are you un- 
human? Thus one is led to sear_h his soul. 

President King discusses fou. ~vrong attitudes towards the 
every day events and tasks, disappointments and heroisms of 
life; and then presents what he regards as the true attitude. 
That is enough for the reviewer to tell. Many will want both 
books at once. W. O. Carver. 
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Courage and Consolation for Every Care and Task. By C. M. 
Stevens, Author of “Wonderful Stories from the Wonderful Book.” 
New York, 1916, Cupples & Leon Company. viii-|-374 pp. 75 cts. net. 


The compiler of this neat and handy volume appends the 
further descriptive title: Mental, Moral and Religious Strength 
from the Great Thoughts of Human Experience and Progress. 

One page is devoted to each day in the year. It is headed by 
a Bible quotation (including theApocrypha) and two key-words 
in black-faced type. Then follow quotations gathered from a 
very wide range of literature touching upon the topic for the 
day. There are fifty-two somewhat general and unifying sub- 
jects suggested, but they do not divide the whole into sevens for 
the weeks, but vary in the number of days given to the several 
subjects. 

The collection is quite good and useful. 


Gifts from the Desert. By Fred B. Fisher. With Decorations and 
Illustrations by Harold Speakman. The Abingdon Press, New York 
and Cincinnati, 1916. 50 cents net. 


This is another nice little Christmas booklet of Speakman’s, 
whose illustrated hymn booklets have been well rectived. This 
one purports to be the interpretation of the gifts of the magi to 
Jesus as given by a Hindu Christian preacher. The interpreta- 
tions are fanciful but show insight and make a fine appeal to the 
Christian heart. It is a neat little volume. 


Six Fools. By Rollo Franklin Hurburt. The Methodist Book 
Concern, New York and Cincinnati. 284 pp. $1.00 net. 


This book contains a strong ethical appeal to those who have 
forsaken the right course of living. The fool is one who has re- 
fused to look at things in their true and right relations. While 
the Bible is taken as a basis for the teaching, and its illustrations 
so aptly used, one wishes in the reading of this book that there 
was more use made of God’s word. 

The author is certainly at home in the field of history and 
any one of his ‘‘Six Fools’’ has frequent portrayal from histori: 
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eal fact. The book starts with the ‘‘ Young Fool’’ and ends with 
the ‘‘No-God Fool.’’ In between are named four others whose 
number, however, might be increased to ‘‘Legion.’’ 

The author seems to go astray from New Testament teaching 
when he tries to force deaconesses as officers into all churches. 
However, the book rings true when he presents Christ as the 
wisdom of the ages for the ‘‘No-God Fool.’’ 

H. C. WAYMAN. 


The Whole Armour of God. By John Henry Jowett, M.A., D.D., 
Pastor Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1916. $1.25. 


The first eight of these fifteen sermons are based upon the 
language of Ephesians 6:13-19; and the others upon texts of 
closely kindred meaning. Certainly it is an appropriate time 
to dwell upon the martial symbols of the Christian life. These 
sermons are singularly fresh, vital, gripping; and they are pre- 
eminently spiritual, and breathe the spirit of high ethical earn- 
estness. In style they are simple, beautiful and full of energy. 
One reading them will not wonder at the strong hold which Dr. 
Jewett has upon the hearts of his great congregation and the 
Christian public of America. C. S. GARDNER. 


The Grand Adventure, and Other Sermons. By Robert Law, D.D.,- 
Knox College, Toronto. New York: Geo. H. Doran Co., 1916. $1.25 net. 


This is a series of strong, thoughtful sermons, dealing with 
the great questions of providence and human destiny as suggested 
by the great world war. Naturally the sermons now preached in 
England and English colonies must reflect the deep questionings 
and the agonies of spirit which pervade these days of tragedy. 
These sermons, conceived in this spirit, are well worth reading 


by thoughtful ministers and laymen. 
C. S. GARDNER. 


The Enchanted Universe, and Other Sermons. By Frederick F. 
Shannon, Pastor of the Reformed Church-on-the-Heights, Brooklyn. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1916. 
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These sermons are sound in their teaching; but notable chiefly 
for their style, which is highly rhetorical—in fact, rather over- 
done in its manifest striving for beauty and brilliancy. Beauti- 
ful and brilliant it is, but these qualities seem a little too ob- 
trusive. In thought the sermons are strong. 


IV. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


A Companion to Biblical Studies. Edited by W. Emery Barnes, 
D.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge 
University Press, 1916. 677 pp. 15/net. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 


As the sub-title indicates, this is a revised and re-written Edi- 
tion of the Cambrigde Companion to the Bible published more 
than twenty years ago. It is justified by the fact that during 
the period since that work appeared Biblical research has been 
increasingly active and fruitful. The old Companion by no 
means meets the wants of today. This is really, in most aspects, 
a new book; it covers most of the old ground, but often in a new 
way, and with many important additions. Old articles have been 
re-written and new articles of great value have been added, as, 
for example, articles by Professors Elmslie and Laneaster on the 
Old Testament, and others by Drs. Swete and Brooke, and by 
Valentine-Richards and Dean Smith on the New: Testament. 
G. H. Clayton has an able article on the Theology ‘of the New 
Testament; Dr. Bowney has brought his article on Geography 
up to date, as has Dr. Murray his article on the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament; and the Dean of Wells, Professor Gwatkin 
and others have thoroughly revised their contributions to the 
Companion of 1892. Dr. Watson has also rendered a valuable 
service by revising the Index of Subjects and the Concordance 
with scholarly thoroughness and care. The Editor himself is re- 
sponsible for the present form of several excellent articles, e. g., 
for Moulton’s essay on the English Bible and for the Introduc- 
tions to the Synoptic Gospels, in addition to his new articles on 
the “‘Testimony’’ of Josephus to Jesus Christ, and the chapter 
on the Sacred Literature of the Gentiles. The several chapters 
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on the Poetical Books, Chronology, Antiquities, Zoology and Bot- 
any have been rewritten with great care and labor, and much 
improved. 

The ten maps in the back of the volume are especially good 
and trustworthy, six of them being new, and the four others 
which appeared in the former work thoroughly revised. The 
book will prove a useful and handy vade mecum to any preacher 
or teacher who may be in need of such a work. 

Gero. B. Eacer. 


Witnesses to the Word. By the Rev. Charles C. Jarrell, A.B., 
B.D., Nashville, Tenn. Smith and Lamar, Publishing House M. BE. 
Church, South, 1916. 191 pp. $1.00 net. 


Most readers will agree with Dr. Horace M. Du Bose, Book 
Editor M. E. Church, South, when he says that this volume, 
though it comes from the pen of one of the younger men of the 
Church, is ‘‘a distinct contribution to our denominational litera- 
ture.’’ It is a fresh, vigorous, well-reasoned and readable treat- 
ment of that most fundamental element in our religion, the in” 
tegrity and trustworthiness of the Revelation upon which rest 
our faith and all things related thereto. It is, moreover, marked 
by such discrimination and taste in the use of language and by 
such broad, human sympathies, such clarity and constructive- 
ness of thought and style and such orderly marshalling and 
movement of the chapters toward the shining goal kept ever in 
view, as will serve to place it, where it deserves to be, in the class 
of Southern literature. In moving forward to the accomplish- 
ment of its central mission, it should prove, incidentally, an in- 
centive to other young men aspiring to authorship to take the 
matter seriously and to cultivate the field opening before them 
most earnestly. Gro. B. Hacer. 

2 aS 

The Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels. By T. J. Thorburn, 
D.D., LL.D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1916. 356 pp. $1.50 net. 


This able book won the Bross Prize for 1915. It is a critical 
study in the historic narratives in the light of modern doubt and 
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research. The author has made a very careful and detailed study 
of the myth theories of Prof. W. B. Smith of New Orleans, J. M. 
Robertson of England, and Arthur Drews of Germany. These 
men have made a skillful attack on the historicity of Jesus and 
have tried to prove that Jesus never lived, but is merely a myth- 
ical god worshipped before the first century A.D. The argument 
runs through many by-paths in Hebrew, Greek, and Sanskrit 
etymology and comparative religion. But Dr. Thorburn never 
loses the trail and with utmost patience lays bare the fancies and 
foibles of these comical critics. The book is a powerful apologetic 
and deserves the Bross Prize. 
A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Composition and Date of Acts. By C. C. Torrey. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1916. 72 pp. 


Prof. Torrey holds that the Book of Acts comes from Luke 
and dates not later than 64 A. D. before Paul’s death in Rome. 
He has written this volume for the ‘‘ Harvard Theological Stud- 
ies’’ to show that chapters 1-15 were translated by Luke from an 
Aramaic document obtained in Palestine while in Cxsarea with 
Paul which was written about A. D. 50. 

He thinks that Luke followed this document adbucnabe literally 
up to 15:35. The rest of the book is the composition of Luke 
himself, Paul’s companion, but is the result of memory rather 
than the use of a travel document or diary. It is ingenious the- 
ory and has elements of plausibility, though far from conclusive. 
It is interesting to note the early date given the book by Dr. 
Torrey, following Harnack. 


A. T ROBERTSON. 


The Individuality of St. Paul. By R. H. Strachan. James Clarke 
& Co., London. 304 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Strachan has produced a very able book concerning Paul’s 
theology. He has an independent way of looking at things and 
a vigorous style and Paul has a tremendous fascination for Dr. 
Strachan. The result is one of the freshest of the recent books 
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on Paul’s teaching, a book full of stimulus and suggestiveness to 
all who care to go deeper into Paul’s view of Jesus Christ. He 
shows also Paul’s worth to the modern world. 


A. T. RoBERTSON. 


Transplanted Truths, or Expositions of Great Texts in Philippians 
and Some Related Texts. By Alvah Sabin Hobart, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation in Crozer Theological Seminary. Pub- 
lished for the Author by The Griffith and Rowland Press, Philadelphia, 
1916. xv-|-156 pp. 75 cents net. 


This is the second volume of ‘‘Transplanted Truths’’ by 
Prof. Hobart, the first being of truths from Ephesians. By 
“‘transplanted’’ he means so interpreted and applied as to make 
them vital in the life of today. Dr. Hobart is a New Testament 
professor who has kept before his mind in his whole career the 
practical ideal. His great interest has ever been the life value 
of the New Testament rather than its academic interest. Hence 
from his pen have come several eminently practical little volumes. 

He has in mind primarily the preacher, but the interpreta- 
tions are like live sermons or talks to any reader. 

The value lies, then, first of all in bringing the great truths 
of great texts to ‘‘the business and bosoms’’ of predent day 
folks; and next in the influence the book may have in imparting 
‘some impetus to our ministers toward a ‘confirmed habit of 
exposition.’’’ The text sections are well chosen, their topics 
are apt and practical. The expositions are true to the ideas of 
Paul. They are all vital with spiritual earnestness. The style 
is clear, simple, direct. It is to be hoped that these ‘‘Trans- 
planted Truths’’ may be widely studied by preachers, teachers 
and plain Christian men and women. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Book of Revelation. By J. T. Dean, M. A. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York; T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1915. 191 pp. 2s. (50 
cts.) net. 
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This excellent manual is in the Handbook for Bible Classes 
edited by Dr. Alexander Whyte and Dr. John Kelman. It is 
evangelical in tone, modern in outlook, scholarly in method, and 
usually sane in treatment. It is one of the very best of the small 
commentaries on this much misunderstood book. 


Wonderful Stories from the Wonderful Book. By C. M. Stevens, 
Cupples and Leon Co., New York. 


A new book of Bible Stories, in large print, beautifully bound. 
The illustrations are Doré’s, and the style is curiously like the 
pictures. The author is earnest but not always accurate, even 
confounding the Wise Men with the shepherds of Bethlehem. 


The Old Testament in the Light of Today. A Study in Moral 
Development. By William Frederic Badé, Professor on the Frederick 
Billings Foundation for Old Testament Literature and Semitic Lan- 
guages, Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California. Boston 
and New York, 1915. Houghton Mifflin Company. xxii-|-326 pp. $1.75 
net. : 


The first paragraph of the Introduction sets before the reader 
in a few words the author’s attitude to the Old Testament: 

‘‘Two views of the Old Testament still contend for mastery 
among the adherents of Christianity. The one regards-it as a 
sort of talisman, miraculously given and divinely authoritative 
on the subject of God, religion, and morals, in every part. The 
other regards it as a growth, in which the moral sanctions of each 
stage of development were succeeded and displaced by the next 
higher one.”’ 

Conservative scholars who accept the doctrine of progress 
in Revelation will hesitate to follow Professor Badé in his 
iconoclastic zeal against the inspiration and authority of the Old 
Testament. The author’s attitude is clearly expressed in the 
following paragraph: 

‘“The real source of disorder in our religious education is this 
artificial doctrinal co-ordination of different stages of moral de- 
velopment, contained within the Bible. For while in most uni- 
versities and theological seminaries the substance and spirit of 
Old Testament scholarship find expression in terms adequate 
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to the intelligence and needs of our time, the great mass of re- 
ligious instruction outside exhibits little more than forced ac- 
commodation to the new standards. The result is moral con- 
fusion, anguish of soul, and ultimate indifference. Granting that 
distinctions of fact underlie distinctons of worth, it scarcely is 
necessary to enlarge upon the viciousness of a method that ignores 
not only stages of religious development within the Old Testa- 
ment, but loses sight also of essential differences between the 
Old and the New.”’’ 

Prof Badé believes heartily in ‘‘cancellations of development 
in matters religious as well as scientific.’’ He states his own 
general position in the following sentence: ‘‘Needless to say, 
the conception of revelation that underlies this study regards it 
as an illumination from within, not as a communication from 
without ; as an educative, not as an instructional, process.’’ 

The author holds that the doctrinal co-ordination of the Old 
Testament and the New should give place to historical subordi- 
nation in which the principle of development shall receive ade- 
quate recognition. The Christian student can readily accept this 
general principle, if the application is fairly made. God dealt 
with men in early ages according to their capacity to receive the 
revelation which He wished to impart; hence He did not at once 
raise them to a perfect moral and spiritual standard. There are 
elements of imperfection in the Old Testament on account of the 
rudimentary stage of development of the people to whom it was 
given. Even the organs of revelation at that earlier time were 
not prepared for the perfect moral and spiritual teaching which 
was given to the world through the Lord Jesus. 

With much that Prof Badé writes, the conservative scholar 
finds himself in hearty agreement. The author’s style is clear 
and vigorous. One finds it difficult to lay the book aside. 

We must confess that the author’s theory that Deuteronomy 
teaches Monojahvism instead of strict Monotheism does not seem 
to be established. His characterization of Jeremiah as the ‘‘first 
great heretic’’ need not shock the reader who remembers that 
Jesus was also considered a heretic by the religious authorities 
of His time. Prof. Badé’s book is thought-provoking in all its 
parts. JOHN R. SAMPEY. 
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Isnael’s Account of the Beginnings; Contained in Genesis I to XI. 
By Walter N. Patton, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 
History of Religion in Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. Boston, 
The Pilgrim Press, 1916. xii-|-182 pp. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cts. 


‘‘The purpose of the present work is to meet the needs of such 
as desire to understand the argument of the Hebrew writers in 
the first eleven chapters of the Book of Genesis. To attain this 
end a paraphrase of the text based upon the comparison of the 
Hebrew original has been largely used, and free comment on the 
story told by the pharaphase has been employed to draw out 
the implications of the writer’s narrative.’’ 

Professor Patton also states that ‘‘this volume is designed 
to be the first installment of a series covering the History of 
Tsrael’s life and literature to the year 79 A. D. In so far as this 
plan may be realized, the special purpose to unfold the argument 
of the Biblical writers and the other Jewish writers will not be 
lost sight of. The purpose to serve college students particularly, 
while keeping in view others interested in ancient Israel, will also 
not be forgotten.’’ 

Professor Patton follows the critical analysis which is at 
present in vogue in most of the universities of the world. He 
takes up ‘‘the priestly writer’s story of Creation”’ first, and then 
considers ‘‘the Jehovist’s story of man’s origin and primitive 
life.’? Throughout the discussion the pupil’s attention is con- 
stantly directed to the different sources lying back of the nar- 
rative as it is presented in Genesis. The closing chapter of the 
book presents the permanent teaching of Genesis 1-11. In an 
appendix the author gives a summary of the Babylonian Epic 
of Creation and of the Babylonian Deluge myth. 

The notes to the various chapters are put in print that is 
rather taxing to the reader’s eyes. 

We seriously question the wisdom of such emphasis upon the 
documentary theory of the Biblical Books in a textbook for eol- 
lege students. Even if the Wellhausen theory of the Hexateuch 
were universally accepted, we doubt the wisdom of spending so 
much time on the frame-work of the narrative. College students 
need to have a thorough acquaintance with the entire English 
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Bible; and it is not likely that they would be willing to give time 

enough to learn the Bible story as we have it and at the same 

time pursue the minute study of the current critical analysis. 
JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


The Books of the Pentateuch. Their Origin, Contents and Signifi- 
cance. By Frederick Carl Hiselen, Professor of Old Testament Inter- 
pretation in Garrett Biblical Institute. New York and Cincinnati, 1916. 
The Methodist Book Concern. 351 pp. $1.50 net. 


Professor Hiselen is preparing an Introduction to the Old 
Testament, the first volume of which is the Pentateuch. He 
devotes four chapters io the consideration of arguments in favor 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. After a considera- 
tion of the arguments in detail, he concludes that the evidence 
is not sufficient to establish the theory that these five books came 
from the pen of Moses. He next devotes three chapters to the 
arguments which favor the composite character of the Pentateuch. 
Additional chapters deal with post-Mosaic elements of the Penta- 
teuch and the Law Book of King Josiah. Three chapters take 
up the question of the chronological order of the Pentateuchai 
documents, and in two chapters the author points out ancient 
poeticand legal material which has been embodied in the docu- 
ments. Dr. EHiselen accepts substantially the literary analysis 
of scholars like Wellhausen, Dillman, and Driver. In estimating 
the historical and religious value of the Pentateuch, he takes his 
place among the more conservative critics. 

The chief feature of Prof. Eeselen’s treatment which differ- 
entiates it from other recent Introductions is its combination of 
completeness and fullness of treatment with more popular lan- 
guage and style than is usual in books on Biblical Introduction. 
He also quotes more extensively from conservative writers, and 
shows a better appreciation of the arguments in favor of con- 
servative positions than is usual on the part of authors who have 
espoused the modern critical views as to the composition of the 
Pentateuch. Prof. EHiselen’s style, while not brilliant, is clear 
and pleasing. He knows how to put his case in such a Way as 
to appeal to Christian preachers and teachers. 

JOHN R. SAMPEY. 
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V. WAR LITERATURE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Is Preparedness for War Unchristian? By Len G. Broughton, D.D. 
Hodder & Stoughton, New York. 219 pp. $1.00. 


In this timely book, the author’s discussion turns repeatedly 
to this question, ‘‘Can this war be turned to make the world wiser 
and better?’’ Inasmuch as God has ever turned the wrath of 
men to praise His name, the author thinks this war will be no 
exception. The good that is to be derived by the world from this 
war will come first by elimination. That is, in this war Dr. 
Broughton sees the collapse of a rationalistic revelation. The 
fruit of destructive criticism is anarchy and ruin. Likewise this 
means a collapse of ethical salvation and of a purely militant 
philosophy. The world is turning back to Him who said, ‘‘Ye 
must be born again.’’ The lessons to be learned by France, 
Russia and Britain will bring blessings to the world, and even 
America has learned a lesson, 2. e., the sacredness of American 
citizenship. If learning this lesson makes war inevitable, we will 
stand together and defend our people, with our institutions at 
home or our commerce abroad. To do this it is urged that we 
put our minds to preparedness, ‘‘not for war, but ‘to prevent 
war.’’ byey: 

From the Bible and from plain common sense the author shows 
that preparedness for war is not unchristian and is ‘in keeping 
with the highest principles of American statesmanship. The 
author’s discussion of the question, ‘‘Can the church end the 
war?’’ is sane and timely. The church, by sending companies 
of joy-riders abroad along with Mr. Ford cannot, but by the 
way of prayer, the church may have a place in determining the 
issues of the day. Every Christian will enjoy the author’s won- 
derful discussion of the Biblical teaching of prayer. Unlike 
Theodore Roosevelt’s book which portrays a feeble, thoughtless, 
spineless ministry, Dr. Broughton sees a service that the minis- 
try can render, yea, is rendering. This he discusses as the min- 
istry of substance, the ministry of service, and the ministry of 
spirit. The book closes with a tribute to Charles Sumner and 
those like him. 
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One could wish that more of our preachers would turn their 
thoughts toward present day problems and the church’s relation 
thereto. 

H. C. WayMan. 


Humanity at the Cross-Roads. By John H. Randall, D.D. Dodge 
Publishing Company, New York. 359 pp. $1.50. 


This book is given largely to an effort to interpret the tragic 
conflict of the nations. The author after discussing the religion 
of Jesus Christ as containing elements and principles with a 
vitality to grow and tracing a false interpretation of this through 
the various creeds, then passionately urges men to be docile 
and be honest in the acceptance of the truth. Then with great 
ability he explains a spiritual conception of life and urges that 
the absence of this conception in man’s thinking and _ living 
breeds war and strife. 

In the closing chapters the author presents his real philosophy 
for which he seems much indebted to Eucken and like him there 
is a marked failure to distinguish between Christian religion and 
established religion. That philosophy of religion which the au- 
thor so beautifully and powerfully presents, has been and is to- 
day the belief and practice of a faithful few since the days of 
John the Baptist. 

While we agree with the author in his earnest plea for right- 
eousness, we feel that his criticism of the preaching of the Atone- 
ment might be mis-interpreted by many. 

H. C. WAYMAN. 


Towards an Enduring Peace: A Symposium of Peace Proposals 
and Programs, 1914-1916. Compiled by Randolph S. Bourne, with an 
Introduction by Franklin H. Gidding. New York: American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation. 


Accompanying this volume is the following note to the liter- 
ary editor: ‘‘This book is not being published in the ordinary 
sense of the term. It is intended primarily for libraries and for 
the shelves of men and women seriously interested in interna- 
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tional affairs. Such distribution as will be made will be gratuit- 
ous. It represents, however, the fruit of much careful work on the 
part of the editors,’’ ete. 

The inference is that any one who is ‘‘seriously interested in 
international affairs,’’ may secure a copy by writing to the 
‘‘American Association for International Conciliation,’’ New 
York, inclosing postage, of course. Certainly every such person 
ought to read the book. It is composed, in the first place of 
extracts from the publications and addresses of several of the 
foremost minds of Europe and America ; and, in the second place, 
of utterances of the many leagues and associations for the pro- 
motion of peace, in both continents. It presents in brief compass 
the best thought of the large-minded men of this generation as 
to the problem of permanent international peace. Of especial 
importance are the utterances of such men as Toynbee and Hob- 
son, and the Fabian Society, in England; of Dernburg and Bern- 
stein, and the leaders of the Socialist party, in Germany; and of 
Romaine Rolland, in France. Everything in the book, however, 
is well worth reading. And as one reads the deliverances of the 
foremost minds in all countries, one is impressed with the fact that 
they all tend in one general direction towards international or- 
ganization, on some basis, as the only guarantee of enduring 
international peace. — 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Official Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the 
European War: With Photographic Reproductions of Official Editions 
of the Documents (Blue, White, Yellow, etc., Books) Published by 
the Governments of Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Russia and Serbia. Introduction, Daily Summaries, Cross-ref- 
erences, and Foot-notes by Edmund von Mach, A.B., A.M., Ph.D.( Har- 
vard). New York, 1916, The Macmillan Company. xxii-|-607—|—xii-|- 
115--|--vi--|--25--|--xix-|--216--|--37--|--xxvi--|--102--|--59--|-78 pp. $6.00. 


The extended descriptive title of this work’ will show at once 
that it is a reference work of the very first importance for stu- 
dents of the responsibility for the European War. To be sure, 
the ultimate and practical responsibility is not to be fixed by 
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technicalities of dates and terms of diplomatic correspondence, 
but these do have to be taken into the account. With character- 
istic German thoroughness the author has assembled the ma- 
terials and provided the mechanism for their use. 

The world outside of the fighting group has pretty well made 
up its mind about the responsibility of belligerents, but students 
will want the materials and here they are. 


Social Life in England, 1750-1850. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. ix-|-338 pp. $1.50. 


The period with which this volume deals was not a pleasing 
one either in Europe or America, especially in the earlier por- 
tion. And yet it was one of great progress in numberless ways, 
and hence one of great interest to the modern historian. In par- 
ticular the social life, very brutal and gross in the earlier part of 
the period, shows marked improvement in the nineteenth century. 
The study of this particular phase of the life of the period is, 
therefore, of great interest. 

The volume consists of the Lowell Lectures for 1916. There 
are eight lectures with the following subjects: ‘‘Life in the 
Eighteenth Century Illustrated by the Career of John Wesley.’’ 
‘*George Crabbe,’’ ‘‘Margaret Catchpole,’’ ‘‘Gunning’s Reminis- 
eences of Cambridge,, ’’ ‘‘Cheevy Papers—The Regency,’’ ‘‘So- 
cial Abuses as Exposed by Charles Dickens,’’ ‘‘Mid-Victorianism, 
W. M. Thackeray’’ and ‘‘Sport, and Rural England.’’ 

These titles will serve to indicate both the scope and the meth- 
od of the volume. The author sets forth the social life of Eng- 
land as it appears in the lives and writings of the people named. 
For example, the first lecture is not a study of Wesley except in 
the most incidental way; it is an attempt to see social life in 
England through Wesley’s eyes and experiences. And so with 
the others. 

The work is not one of great profundity or marked ability in 
literary interpretation or execution; but it is readable and in- 
teresting. Its main defect is its failure to show the progress that 
was everywhere making. It is a series of paintings rather than 
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a moving picture showing unity and progress. Nevertheless it 
is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the social life of 
England during an interesting century of its history. 

W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


Presbyterian Handbook for 1916. The Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia, Penn. 


This little book has a mass of information which must be 
of the highest value to Presbyterian ministers and lay workers. 
It ean be carried in the pocket and costs only five cents. Sucha 
hand-book would be a great dissideratum for us Baptists. It 
contains just the information which one wants with regard to 
Presbyterian institutions, religious work, gifts, boards, ete., and 
also the uniform Sunday School lessons for the year. We com- 
mend the enterprise of this great publishing house. 


Nan of Music Mountain. By Frank H. Spearman. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 430 pp. $1.35. 


Another excellent mountain story which the readers of fiction 
will enjoy. The days of outlaws are recalled and vividly por- 
trayed. Like many of the best stories, there is a woman of strong 
character described—Nan, a member of the outlaw family of 
Morgan’s. The romance of Nan and the detective ‘Henry de 
Spain is indeed thrilling. On the whole the story is a good char- 
acter study, intensely interesting. 


Immigration and Citizenship. By Howard B. Grose. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Society, 1916. 10 cents net. 


This is the latest addition to the ‘‘Social Service Series’’ pub- 
lished by the Social Service Committee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. It is fully up to the standard of that excellent series, 
and will repay thoughtful reading. 


Recovered Yesterdays in Literature. By William A. Quayle. New 
York and Cincinnati, 1916. The Abingdon Press. 306 pp. $1.50 net. 


Bishop Quayle is one of the foremost essayist of our day. His 
literary style carries with exquisite charm his always worthy 
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thought. In this volume he has turned our attention to some of 
the beauties and values of literature. There are nine essays in 
all and they cover a somewhat wide range, keeping ever the human 
interest to the fore and treating it with the insight of a philoso- 
pher of human nature. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Man’’ and ‘‘Tenny- 
son’s Men’’ are supplemented by ‘‘Selfish Womanhood.’’ ‘‘The 
Literature of Nature’’ and ‘‘The Literature of Devotion’’ are 
supplemented by ‘‘On Reading Beautiful Books.’’ These titles 
are suggestive of the rich offerings of this lovely volume for any 
student and lover of literature. Any reader who knows Bishop 
Quale as an auther will be eager to get into this volume. 


W. O. CARVER. 


The Disintegration of Islam. By Samuel M. Zwemer, F. R. G. S., 
Author of “Childhood in the Moslem World,” “Arabia, the Cradle of 
Islam,” “The Moslem Christ,” etc., etc. Illustrated. New York, 1916, 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 231 pp. $1.25 net. 


This volume of lectures is by one of the foremost experts of 
today—or of any day—in matters pertaining to Islam. Dr, 
Zwemer’s interest and attitude with reference to the religion of 
the Prophet of Arabia are well-known by all students of mis- 
sions. He was called upon for the course of ‘‘Students’ Lectures 
on Missions’’ in Princeton Seminary in 1915. Subsequently the 
lectures were delivered at other institutions and are now avail- 
able for all readers. Some of the material is to be found in other 
works of the author, notably in ‘‘Mohammed or Christ,’’ and 
a good deal of it has appeared in magazine articles. 

It is not mere repetition we have here, however. ‘‘The Col- 
lapse of Islam’’ politically and religiously, is by no means super- 
ficially obvious in the outer organization, but to the student of 
inner facts it is evident that the seeds of disintegration are grow- 
ing to full fruitage. These seed and their growth are here indi- 
cated in five lectures on ‘‘The Dead Weight of Tradition’’; ‘‘The 
Revolt and Its Failure’’; ‘‘The Political Collapse’’; ‘‘The New 
Islam: Has It a Future?’’; ‘‘The Present Day Attitude to 
Christ and Christianity.’’ 
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The study is historical and analytical and will command the 
attention of all who want to know Islam at this time when the 
great war is likely to have far more effect on the future of that 
religion than on any other; more than any other political event 
has had on it, or on any other religion for hundreds of years. 


W. O. CARVER. 


The Gateway to China: Pictures of Shanghai. By Mary Ninde 
Gamewell, Author of “We Two Alone in Europe.” Illustrated. New 
York, 1916, Fleming H. Revell Company. 252 pp. $1.50 net. 


Here is a fine series of word pictures—finely illustrated, also 
by camera pictures—of Shanghai which the author takes as epit- 
omizing China. While not wholly a representative Chinese city, 
Shanghai does offer peculiar advantages for studying China in 
the day of its transition. Both the old and the new are seen in 
the intimate pictures which are here drawn with distinctness, 
fairness, frankness. The good and the bad, the old and the new, 
the shameful and the attractive, the beautiful and the ugly, all 
are faithfully portrayed. It is not strictly a missionary book, 
but is written in full sympathy with mission work and will con- 
tribute to an intelligent interest in missions. China is so great, 
so interesting, so significant for the world’s future that every 
intelligent interpretation and portrayal of her condition and life 
is of interest. This is one of the most interesting. One who reads 
it almost forgets that he is not actually there seeing ‘it all as it 
is pointed out to him by a guide who is much more than pro- 
fessional guide. W. O. CARVER. 


The Zulu Yesterday and Today. By Gertrude R. Hance. TIllus- 
trated. New York, 1916, Fleming H. Revell Company. 274 pp. $1.25 
net. 


The author qualified herself for writing this book by growing 
through years of consecration to missions a profoundly sympa- 
thetic soul; by twenty-nine years of labor among these South 
African blacks; and by developing a marked capacity for seeing 
the human interest in what was going on about her. 
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She has told the story—a whole series of delightful and teach- 
ing stories—in simple, unadorned, straightforward narration. 
It is all so clear, so human, so almost, but yet not, naive, that it 
grips and stirs by its very naturalness as well as by its uncon- 
scious light on the philosophy and the practical science of mis- 
sionary work. The volume is to be commended heartily. The 
Zulus afford a good topie for study because not so well known 
as they ought to be. 

The limited glimpse into the author’s biography will be help- 
ful to many volunteers and active missionaries. They are very 
modestly given, but are the more valuable for this. 

W. O. CARVER. 
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